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This thesis was loaned to the author 19 July 1915. 

After writing to her many times she sent the thesis which 
is herewith bound. It is not the original copy which was 
loaned to her and the correspondence is therefore, being 
bound with the thesis . The original title page and approval 

sheet was not returned, 

50 November 1958 
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6 October J.936* 


Miss Katharine J* Gallagher, 
Oouoher Co liege , 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


Dear Miss Oaliaghert 


Ve hare recently had a request for the use of 
your Wisconsin Ph. ft* thesis* Ve find that this is 'charged 
to you* Vi 11 you, therefore, kindly return it Immediately 
ae the patron tfill call again soon* 

Very truly youre, 

Valter M. Smith, Librarian, 


In oharge Ph*D. theses 
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6 April 1936. 




Miss Katharine J. Oallagher, 
Ooucher College , “ 

Baltimore, Mazy land. 


Dear Madams 

In July 1915 you bosrowed the manueeript copy 
of your 1915 Wisconsin Ph. D. theeie. fe hare written to 
you a number of times but oo far hare failed to receive the 
manuscript. The last letter which we reoeired from you 
stated that you were haring it copied* This probably is 
completed by now. 

Ve are preparing the manuscripts for the bindery 
new and wish to include this thesis id th those to be sent. 

Vs shall, therefore, ask that you return the thesis to us 
immediately. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in this matter, 

I am 


Very truly yours, 

Walter M. Smith, Librarian 
by 


In charge Ph.D. Theses 
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£9 Ju*& 1935 


Miss Katharine J. Gallagher, 

Goueher College, “ 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

My dear Miss Gallagher: 

In the fall of 1932 we began correspondence 
with you concerning the return of the aanuscrlpt oopy 
of yourwl915 Wisconsin Ph.D. thesis. Your last letter, 
undated, but received and answered in February 1934, 
stated that a copy of the thesis was being made and would 
be sent to us as soon as completed. 

One of our students is working on the Kemper 
manuscripts, and is nost anxious to consult your thesis 
before completing his own. If your copy has been made, 
we -should appreciate it very much if it could be returned 
for permanent preservation in our files. 


Very truly y urs. 


•sw 


Librarian. 
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5 February 19S4. 


Miss Katharine J. Ga llagher, 

Goucher College, " 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

My dear Hiss Gallagher: 

In reply to your recent letter we would 
say that you may of course take all necessary time 
for completing the copy of your thesis* V.'hen it 
is ready, kindly ship it to us, and it will be 
bound for permanent preservation* 

. - Ve did not mean ta be over-urgent in 
our letter of 17 January* Our thought was that if 
you did not have the manuscript completed in the 
near future it might he as well to have it returned 
and boujxd without the missing pages* 


Faithfully yours. 


8:w 


Librarian* 
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17 January 1934. 


Miss Katharine J 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, M d. 



My dear Miss Gallagher: 


Your reply of 13 December 1933 to our letter of 
9 November, regarding the original manuscript copy of your 
1915 Ph.D. thesis, came duly to hand. Our record is that 
you withdrew the original manuscript copy of the thesis 
in July 1915 soon after you received your degree. This co rj 
you apparently submitted to the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
The records of the Historical Society snow that the thesis 
was returned to you by express in April 1918, as per hr. 
Quaife*s letter to you of 5 April 1918. You must have re- 
ceived it as the Historical Library has on file a letter 
from you to Mr. Quaife dated 30 April 1315. In this letter 
yo: do not mention not having received the completA manuscript. 


As regards the carbjpn co^y, r-i-urc-itly has 

never been ixV.'oiarJT.Ot ~ rc s i on. ' • '&**; ‘ ^ hr ving been 

sent to so me clergyman at o. t r ru, ~'\~c ' toHuhly referred 
to you a re-aesfr, s nd you mus^t ha ve .. f lorny the c- rbon cc y 

iirectly. It^v.ohld scon '■ a record 

of the person to v. ora yo locked the carbon copy. 

te hope t.nat you will be able to forward the 
original copy of your thesis at an early date in order teat 
it may be bound for permanent preservation. If at some ti -;e 
in the future you wish to have a co 'y of the thesis ...ade, 
it would of course be loaned to you for that pur nose. 


Faithfully yours. 


S:W 


Librarian. 
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Ootober 5* 193a* 


Miss Katherine J. Gallagher* 

Gouoher College, - 11 

Baltimore * *&. * 


Bear Ladami 


In fuly 1915* you borrowed the manueorlpt 
oopy of your 1915 Wisconsin Ph* D« thesis to prepare 
for publication* 

We hare nerer received the printed oopiee 
of your thesis* nor has the manuscript been returned* 

According to the rules of the Graduate School 
a manuscript may be loaned to an author for & period of 
six months in order to prepare it for publication* 

Will you therefore return your thesis to us at your 
earliest convenience* Please ship the package by pre- 
paid express* not by parcel poet* addressed to the 
Library of the University of Wisconsin* iii.dison* Wia* 

Faithfully youre* 


B 


Librarian 
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Ootober 3X| 1933^ 


kiss Katherine J, Gallagher, 
Ooonto Palls, Wisconsin, ~ " l,LJ 


Dear Ladam: 


\ 

\ 

In a letter date^l Ootober 5, 1933, we wrote to you 
as follows* 

"In July 1915, yo^ borrowed the manuscript copy of 
your 1915 v/isconsin Ph, D, thesis to prepare for publication, 

Je have never received the printed copiee of your thesis, nor 
has the manuscript been returned, 

\ . 

'According to the relies of the Graduate School a 
manuscript '.ay be loaned to an author for a period of six 
months in order to prepare it f^or publication, Jill you 
therefore return your thesis to us at your earliest oonvenienoe 
Please ship the package by prepaid express, not by parcel post, 
addressed to the Library of the university of Jlsoonsin, kadi* 
son, ?i scons in," \ 


Ko reply to this letter has ever reached us, nor 
has the manuscript been returned,', “ill you please give this 
matter y ur Immediate attention an^ :hip the thesis without 
further delay, 

1 , i 

Faithfully yours, 

r . \ ' 

\ 

\ t 

* Librarian 
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86 April 1989 


Kiss Katharine J • Gallagher , 

Goucher College, ' — 

Baltimore, Maryland* 

Dear Miss Gallaghers 

In 1915 yon deposited in the library, as required by 
University regulations, the manuscript copy of your Ph*D» 
thesis on Bishop Jackson Kemper and the northwest mission* 

On 19 July 1915, you borrowed thi3 manuscript copy 
co prepare for publication for a period not to exceed six 
months* In December 1915, and again in June 1916, you were 
given tn extenoion of time* 

The thesis is still charged to you and we appear to 
have hi d no further word from you concerning the natter* 
Through an oversight, it has apparently never been recalled* 
Will you kindly return the manuscript copy of your thesis 
at your earliest convenience, shipping the package by express 
prepaid, addressing it to the Library of the University of 
Wisconsin* 

At the present time, Mr* H* H. Lumpkin of Madison, 
the rector of Graoe Church, is very anxious to consult your 
thesis in connection with a paper on Kemper which he is 
preparing for the Madison Literary Club* We trust that you 
may be able to return your thesis promptly so that it will 
reach us in time to be of service to Mr* Lumpkin* 

Faithfully yours. 


SiF 
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June 14, 1916 


Miee Katherine J. Gallagher, 

C - 4 - Oilman Apta., 

N. Calvert k Slat tite., 

Baltimore, Md. 

ky deer .i»» Gallagher: 

Your letter f June 9, 1916, regarding your theeie, 
hap been received. Ae you are planning to print your theeie 
ae eoon ap it ip recopied, it would eeem footle** to &pk 
you to return it to the library. Henoe we are renewing it 
for a furtner neriod of pix month*. 

Lnder tne rulep of the university, the bur»ar ip not 
authorized to nere refund of the guaranty depoplt of $60.00 
until he receive* a ptutement from the librarian that the candidate 
hap complied with the printing requiremente of the University. 

We of coutpc ernnot eend the burear thi* pt'teraent until the 
printed co.ie* reocii the library. Ae eoon ae you have printed 
your theeie, eend tne required number of printed eopiep to the 
library. on receiot of fame, we will at once inetsuot the 
burear to m ke refund to vo^ of yo^r guaranty deooeit. 

in ny letter to you of December 24, 1916, 1 incloeed 
a clipping from the University catalogue, giving the regulation! 
regarding priming of theeee which w*-e in foroe when you took 
your degree. 

Faithfully yourp. 
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Chapter 1 


The Formation of the northwest Mission* 

The inportanoe of the eest as a missionary field vas 
realised by the various religious denominations of the United 
States from the beginning of the national period* Indeed, the 
filling up of the back oountry and the streams of emigration into 
the Ohio and Mississippi river valleys beoame phenomena too evi- 
dent to be ignored. The Protestant Eplsoopal Chur oh , however, 

L 

began its independent existence in 1789 vlth an external organi- 
sation little adapted to propaganda, and an internal listlessness 
soarcely likely to oatoh the thrill of missionary enthusiasm* The 
Churoh was forced, moreover , to maintain Itself against the patriotio 
and sectarian prejudioes of the Amerioan religious world by which it 
was stigmatised as British and aristocratic in sympathy and absolute- 
ly lacking in seal* These oharges were given color by the facts of 
Colonial and Revolutionary history and were not without foundation 
during the first two decades of church exlstpuioe* 

Even within the borders of the original thirteen states 
the ohurohwas soaroely able to maintain its olergy or its services. 
Bishop Provost of Sew Tork, a sealous patriot, but at best a luke- 
warm churchman , frankly expressed his opinion that the ohureh must 

1 . 

die out with the old Colonial families* In Virginia the sale 


1. Tiffany, Charles, History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churoh in the United States of 
America* p. 39* 
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die out with the old Colonial fSmilies* In Virginia the sale 


1. Tiffany, Charles, History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churoh in the United States of 
America* p. 39* 
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of church glebes and plate for the benefit of the state in 1802, 
had left the parishes spiritless and impoverished. Proa 1805 to 
1812, that diooese held no convention and upon the death of its 
first bishop in 1812, only seven clergymen and eighteen layaen could 
be assent) led to eleot a successor. The Qhuroh in Pennsylvania con- 
sisted for the nost part of the parishes in and about Philadelphia. 
The personality of Bishop William White made it espeolally respected , 
although the customary charges were not looking against the communion 
as a whole, and the services were no more popular than elsewhere. 
Maryland had a bishop of its own and showed symptoms of real life, 
but nearly one half of its parishes remained vacant. Hew Jersey and 
Delaware, in spite of a feeble effort in the former state in 1796, 
were without Episcopal direction, and Delaware was unable to support 
a bishop before 1841. 

Conditions were no different farther to the south. 

Horth Carolina was not able to effect an organisation before 1817. 

An attempt in this direction which accomplished nothing had been made 
in 179S and 1794. South Carolina which had been in the colonial 
ohuroh settlement entered the ohuroh union in 1789 only upon dondi- 
tlon that no bishop should be appointed for the diooese by any power 
outside of the state. Rev. Robert Smith was eleoted in 1796 but no 
confirmations or conventions were held from 1798 to 1804. Bishop 
Smith died in 1801 and a suocessor was not appointed until 1812. In 
Georgia, as elsewhere, the Episcopal Church was left prostrate by the 
war. Miighborlng bishops kept a feeble flame of life in its few scat- 
tered parishes, but there was not sufficient strength to warrant 
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diocesan organisation before 1825* Bov England , hosmr, showed 
sobo vitality* Outside of Conneotiout to be sura, the ohuroh con- 
sisted of a few old wealthy congregations, suoh as Trinity, Boston, 
St* Johns', Providence , and Trinity, Bewport. For the rest it was 
feeble or dead; but Conneotiout had formed the first oonpletely 
organised diooese in the country, and here the disciplinarian Bishop, 
Sasaiel Seabury, maintained strict order* 

With suoh adverse conditions confronting the organised 
dioceses it was soaroely likely that the interests of the unor- 
ganised districts should weigh heavily in the estimation of the 
ohuroh as a whole* Beyond the pale of the ohuroh union lay the 
entire field of the great west, whioh was steadily filling with 

settlers among whoa the other denominations were sending out eager 

5. 

and earnest workers. Only here and there was an Episcopal mis- 
sionary to be found* The Venerable Soolety for the Propagation of 
the Gospel bad stationed a chaplain at Detroit in 1770, and until 


2* Perry, William Stevens, History of the Amerioan 
Episoopal Chur eh. Vol.I,p.204 sq. 

3. The Presbyterians formed the first nationally 

organised denomination and members of this 
ohuroh were among the first settlers of the 
back oountry* The ohuroh policy was to 
establish schools immediately, and supply 
them with teaoher -missionaries under the 
oentral board* The Baptist sdssionaries 
reached the Southwest between 1770 and 
1780. They established the Holston Asso- 
ciation in 1788. The Methodist had reached 
the Holston country by 1783 and were suffi- 
ciently rapid in their progress to have or- 
ganised circuits there and in the Kentucky 
oountry by 1787. After the organisation of 
the Methodists in 1786, rivalries between 
the Presbyterian and Methodist missionaries 
in the West give suoh liveliness to Western 
Missionary history. 
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the outbreak of the seoond war with England efforts were nade 

4. 

at that station to keep up the serviees.- At the opening of 

the Kentucky country by the Henderson Company, an Episoopal 

Clergyman frost Harrodville had offered prayer before the first 

legislative assembly, which aet at Boonsboro, Hay 23, 1775, and 

the church had taken root in that frontier community, altUungir 

it developed so slowly that it was not strong enough for diooesan 

5 , 

organisation before 1829. 

Episcopalians were among the pioneers who were settling 
in Western hew York, Western Pennsylvania, the back oountry of 
Virginia and the Carolines, and even farther to the West. Many 
who had been born and educated in the church, however, and were 
nosdnal Episcopalians had no desire to reamln within the com- 
munion, and it is impossible to estimate the volume of aotual 
Episoopal emigration from statements nade at the time. It is 
probable, nevertheless, that the numbers were sufficient to have 
warranted some effort on the part of the ohuroh. Flutters of 
missionary responsibility agitated the triennial church counoils 
as Episcopalians contemplated the wide field for labor. In 1792, 
the Oeneral Convention passed a resolution urging paroohial con- 
tributions for the support of missionaries in the Western Country, 
and appointing the Bishop and Standing Committee of Pennsylvanla- 


4. Perry, W. S. History of Am r loan Episoopal Churbh. 
I. p. 219. 


5. Perry, W. S. History of AMrioan Episoopal Church. 
I. p.197,201. 
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which had a significant frontier of its own- to administer the 

6 . 

fhnd* This was not of sufficient importance, however , to re- 
ceive mention in the memoirs of Bishop White as part of the 
legislation of the convention, and in 1795, all missionary work 
was relegated to the state conventions, whioh generally confined 
themselves to sporadio efforts within their own borders* 

Thfc Diocesan Society of New York was amon|> the first and 

7. 

most aotive of the state organisations, finding an ample field 
for all the efforts it was able to put forth upon its own wide- 
spread frontiers* It was willing, nevertheless, to assist 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania in their scattered efforts in the Western 
Be serve . In 1808, the General Convention again considered the ques- 
tion of "the Western brethren An Epleoopal Clergyman in western 
Virginia was besieging the bishops and olergy of the church with 
pleas for aid* He was picturing to them the destitution of Epis- 
copalians in the West* In 1808, the ohuroh was moved by these 
and similar appeals to propose the appointment of a missionary 

8 . 

bishop* Nothing was done, however, to oarry out the suggestion* 


6* Perry, William Stevens, A Half Century of Legislation 
of the American Chur oh. Vol.I* Conv. of 1792* 


7. Chase, Philadder, Reminiscences of Bishop Chase, 
p* 27 . 


8* Perry, S., Half Century of Legislation, Vol.I., 
Conv. of 1808, Conv* of 1811; and McConnell, S.C., 
History of the American Episcopal Chur oh, p* 500. 
Bishop White of Pennsylvania explained the reasons 
for inactivity* He said the difficulties were, 
first, those of electing a suitable man, and, second, 
of supporting him* White, W*, Memoirs of the Church, 
p . 249 * 
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In August, 1812, the Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in Pennsylvania was organised with Rev* Jackson Reaper, 
the young assistant reotor of the three parishes of Philadelphia, as 
one of its founders and prise movers. Jackson Kemper was a deacon 
twenty-three years of age, who had been ordained by Bishop White in 
the preceding year, and was full of a youthful ardor for the missionary 
cause. He brought to his labors in the Pennsylvania soeiety fervent 
devotion to the church, an intuitive sympathy for men in every walk 
of life, and diffident sociability, which never failed to win him 
confidence and friendship* His work among the westerners about Pitts- 
burg in 1812 marked the beginning of a missionary career of almost 
sixty years duration, and the qualities of mind and temperament, whioh 
shapVdd his later missionary policies, were those made evident during 
his first missionary Journeys to the wilds of Western Pennsylvania in 
behalf of the Diocesan Society. 

The stimulating personality of Bishop Hobart of Hew 
York, who began his term of seqeloe in 1811, stirred the New York 
Society into fresh activity* Under its ausploes Philander Chase was 
sent in 1817 to the western Reserve. The missionary reached his destina- 
tion by stage to Batavia and by gratuitous sleigh rides with ohanoe 

9. 

travelers from Batavia to Conneaut Creel. The Oneida Indians were 
also a speoial charge to the Bishop of Mew York. He visited 

A 

them while they were within the state, confirming eighty- 


9. Chase, P* Reminis canoes, p* 131* 
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nine of their number in 1818, and appointing Her. Kleasser 
Williams, later of doubtful international renown, to minister 
to their needs* After the removal of the Indians to the shores 
of Lake Michigan, Bishop Hobart made the journey to visit them 
at Oreen Bay in 1827, stopping at Detroit to lay the corner stone 
of the first Episcopal Churoh Edifice in Michigan territory* 

This dedent ra li sed activity at various points of speoial 
interest was totally inddequate to the needs of the lest. The 
Indefatigable Methodist oirouit rider was in the saddle from veek 
end to week end, always at the heels or in the company of the ad- 
vanoing frontiersman. The missionary school teacher dispatched 
by the Presbyterians was also in the van* The Baptists of various 
oosiplezions were multiplying their converts. Even the Romanists 
worked with seal, although the great period of their advance was 
not the early deoades of the oentury. But the Episcopal Church 
sent out only a handful of workers to their scattered mission sta- 
tions from the Gulf to the Northern Lakes, and it was but natural 
that many an Episcopalian pioneer was weaned away from his allegianoe 
to a ohureh whose service it was impossible to maintain without a 
olerieal oversight not forthcoming. 

The churoh meanwhile had responded to the vitilising influence 

10 . 

of such men as Bishop Hobart of &ew York, Bishop Griswokl of the 
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11 . 12 . 

Eastern Dlooese, and Bishop Richard Charming Moore of Virginia, 

and the missionary interest was groehng throughout the oousunion. 

the continued efforts of the Pennsylvania Sooiety served to stimulate 

this spirit. In 1814, and again in 1816, Jackson Kemper had undertaken 

missionary tours through western Pennsylvania, Virginia, and into the 

IS. 

Connecticut Reserve. Even bad roads and the continuous rain of a 
depresslngly wet season in 1816, could not deprive the Vest of its 
attraction for him. "For a month I was traveling through a country 
nearly Inundated with rain”, he wrote, "The people were poor, the ac- 
commodations bad, sometimes I was benighted and sometimes exposed to 

dangers. To all these things it appeared to me I would soon become 
14. 

reoonoiled. N . During this journey he baptised 125 ohildren and 

adults, and helped to form congregations among the "intelligent 
Yankees" at Canfield, Boordman, and Poland in Ohio. Bis labors 
assisted in preparing the way for the more strenuous and continuous 
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exertions of Ur. Chase in the following year. By the end of 1817, 
Ohio had organised itself into a diocese, and in 1818, fire olergy 
and fire laymen aet at Columbus and elected Her. Philander Chase 
as their bishop. He was consecrated after some delay on February 
1, 1919* It vas felt by the ohureh at large that this ileoticn 
would provide the Test with its long desired Episcopate, but the 
pioneer western bishop, who rode baok to hie see on horsebaok fro* 

his oon secretion in Philadelphia, was amply occupied with the o&res 

15. 

of his own poorly equipped and financially unsupported diocese, 
and vas quite unable to extend his oversight beyond his own juris- 
diction. 

The needs of the West thus remained unsatisfied. 
Jackson Kemper's missionary reports, which circulated from 1912 
to 1819, made these needs olearly apparent, and his influenoe vas 
ably supported by the efforts of Bev. William Muhlenberg and 
Boyd of Bov York City. The insistanee of these co-workers resulted 
in the organisation of a general Domestie and Foreign Missionary 

Soeiety at Philadelphia on Bor ember 21, 1821. Membership in the 

16. 

soeiety vas limited to those vho had subscribed to its support, 
and its operation vas inefficient from the outset, but its formation 


15. It vas a year before the dlooese vat- able to 
make any contribution for the support of the 
Episcopate, and his constant travel on horse- 
back about the state vas at his own expense. 

Appeals to the diocese were of no avail. 

Perry, I. S. .History of Amerioan bpisoopel 
Church, I, p.22. 

16. All vho vould contribute IS. 00 annually or 150.00 
at any one time vere Mifeible to the Missionary 
Soeiety. It vas managed by 24 directors, who 
appointed stations, elected missionaries and fixed the 
salaries. It vas inadequately supported by contribu- 
tions. Casvall, Henry, America and the Amerioan Chur r 
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was a distinct achievement for the oause of missions. Auxiliary 
sooieties sprang up in every organised diooese and beoame affiliated 
with the oentral organisation. The work upon the frontiers was 
pushed with greater earnestness. Louisiana. Georgia. Kentuoky, 
Tennessee. Missouri. Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois each received 
at least one elergyean. It was planned that such an isolated laborer 
should remain for a tine at some strategic point, attempting to ex- 
tend his services over the alnost impossible distanees within the 
state in which he found himself. Thus h pitiably small supply of 
workers sought to reaoh the seat ter ed members of the ehureh; but 
the interest in the soeiety was not eommensurate with the diffi- 
culties of the task and the work in the Vest degenerated into 
fleeting tours and irregular serrioes at the important urban oenters. 

A sense of this ineffioienoy was tardily taking hold 
of the Episcopal Chur oh. The continued interest of a few in the 
oause of missions began to be shared by the entire communion. The 
nature of the frontier, meanwhile, was changing with the improvement 
of faoilities of transportation. So that the desire and the ready 
opportunity to prosecute a lively missionary policy were developing 
simultaneously. By 18S4. the great western movement of the thirties 
was well underway and the need of a strong missionary program was 
obvious to all. 

Jackson Kemper had left Philadelphia in 18S1 and had 
taken a charge at Norwalk. Connecticut, but his interest in the 
westward expansion of the church had not flagged. He had deplored 
the inadequacy of the missionary society, but he believed as did 
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the other founders of that organisation, that the spirit of the 
ohuroh was unpropitious for a sore strenuous program than the 
society proposed* Something at least had been accomplished by 
the soeiety in the western domestic field, while the Indians, 
who were considering to be within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions, had reoeiwed distinct attention. 

The Indians of the Northwest were brought prominent- 
ly before the popular mind by the events of the early thirties* 

The Diooese of New York, however, needed no revival of interest* 

It had retained an indirect oversight over the Oneida, whfcn they 
had been removed by the Government to the shores of Lake Michigan* 
The General Society had stationed Rev. Norton Nash at Green Bay, 
in the present state of Vlsoonsin, and he had been replaoed by 
Richard Cadle in 1882, so that the Green Bay Indians had not been 
without oversight) but the affairs at the mission were confused 
by the proposed opening of Indian lands after the Blade Hawk Bar* 
General difficulties of administration also directed the special 
attention of the society to the missions in the Vlsoonsin district* 
In 1884, a oommi salon was appointed to investigate conditions at 
the Green Bay mission, and the Bishop of New York requested the 

commissioners to entend their oversight to the Oneida at Duok 
17. 

Creek* The appointment of Jackson Kemper to this commission 


17* Journal of the Annual Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diooese of New York, 1884* p* 21. 
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m< but the natural consequenoe of his prominenoe in tha oauso. 

With Bar* Janes Milnor of Hew York ha vas in at rue tad to inapaot 
and raport on tha progress of tha Indian missions. 

Tha nta of aisai ooary activity vas nearing its 
height in 1634. Tha nature of tha ohuroh federation had per- 
mitted growth only by tha admission of diooasas already organised. 
This made neoassary tha refusal of recognition to any districts 
lacking sufficient strength for diocesan organisation. Tha ex- 
tension of the Episcopal Church in the West vas thus rendered 
particularly arduous. But in spite of this difficulty, diooasas 
had taken form in tha western districts, diooasas weak and dependant, 
to be sura, but possessing tha number of officiating presbyters 
necessary for canonical organisation. Georgia had bean thus or- 
ganised in 1823 and Kentucky in 1820,. The diocese of Tennessee, 

which was largely the result ef one missionary's strenuous labor, 

18. 

vas strong enough for recognition in 1830, and the ten missionary 
stations of Michigan, including the Indian missions on the western 
shore of the lake were admitted as a diooese in 1832. Louisiana, 
which consisted of little more than the parishes at Mew Orleans, 
attempted to present itself for admission in 1836. There was a rumor 


18. James Harvey Otey, The first Episcopal 

Clergyman of Tennessee, oame as a teacher 
in 1827 and by his labors almost without 
cessation he suooedded in establishing 
seven little stations where Episcopal 
services were held. In 1830 the church 
had fifty coomunioants in the state. Moll, 
Arthur Howard, History of the Church in the 
Diooese of Tennessee, p. 69 sq. 
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Afloat that Louisiana desirad to aloet Dr* Kasper for its bishop, 
but tha popular gifts of Dr* Franois Hawks of Now York, who visitad 
tho South in 1694, took Hew Orleans by storm and it was definitely 
announoed in 1899 that tho church in Louisiana would nominate Dr* 
Hawks for tho Episcopate if it was admitted into tho Chur oh f adora- 
tion f Indiana was in a similar position* A missionary rosided at 
Indianapolis, and Episcopalians were soattered about the state at 
Shelbyville, Madison, Evansville , and the Vabash river towns* 

Without recognition from the chtyreh, these wore out off from the 
oonmunion, and to avoid this, they presented thesis elves for admis- 
sion in 1895* At this date, Illinois oould actually assemble tho 
requisite number of olergy and parishes and was likewise petitioning 
for rooognition* It had even hold its Episcopal election, selooting 

the veteran warrior. Bishop Chase, whose turbulent oareer in Ohio 

19* 

had resulted in his withdrawal from that state, so that in 1895, 
he was residing without a charge on a farm near Gideon, Uiohigan. 


19* A differonoo of opinion in regard to 
the relations of the Bishop to Kenyon 
College, whioh he had founded in 1826, 
led to attacks upon the administration 
of Collage funds, and after his vindi- 
cation from the charges. Bishop Chase indignant- 
ly severed relations with his diooese* Bishop 
Mollvane, who succeeded him, had similar though 
less serious expert enoes in referenoe to the 
College administration. 
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This dowel opsmnt had basn effected during tha 
Ufa of tha first Dosestio and Poraign Missionary Sooiaty and 
the visible prograss in tha Vest served to ttimulate tha growing 

20 . 

interest in Missions. Tha Missionary spirit was beoosdng general, 
and the neoesslty of rebooting the ohurohea in Indiana and Loui slana 
was a distinct blow to Missionary enthusiasts. Tha possibility of 
this necessity of shutting off applloants fro* union with tha ohurch 
had bean at the basis of the missionary demands sinoe 1806. A oom- 
nittea under the leadership of Bishops Doane of Mew Jersey and Mor 
Uvaine of Ohio had been working upon the solution of this problem, 
and under their inspiration the theory of tha Missionary ohurch had 
evolved . 

Aoeording to this theory the Missionary Sooiaty was 
to inolude all tha baptised members of the Episcopal Chur oh. Thane 
ware required to oontribute regularly for tha benefit of domestic 
and foreign Missions. Vlth this support tha ohurch could reach out 
by means of missionary bishops and comprehend those sections mat yet 
oapable of organisation, and oould thus bring all Episcopalians into 
tha ohurch union. This conception transformed tha Episcopal Church 


20. increasing Interest may be seen from 

the income of the society. In 1829 dona- 
tions amounted to $1800. In 1832 they had 
increased to #16,443; 1833 to #19,967} 1884 
to #26,007; 1836 to #27,621; in 1836 donations 
reaohad #66,000 and in 1887 dropped to #48,674. 
Caswall, U. , America and tha American Churoh • 
p.269. 
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from a federation to an organism. It was no longer to grow by 
accretion selely, but by generation as well. 

The same convention, therefore, which refused ad* 
mission to Indiana and Louisiana was able to pass the resolution 
that "The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies may from time te time 
upon the nomination of the House of Bishops elect a suitable person 

or persons to be a Bishop or Bishops of thip’ ehsroh to exercise 

\ 

Episcopal functions in states and territories not yet organised 
*1 . 

as Diooeses." 

The same provision was node for foreign territories. 

The convention proceeded ismediately to the election of missionary 
bishops. Two were seen to be neeessary at the time, one to inolude 
within his jurisdiction the parishes about lew Orleans and another 
to minister to the Episcopalians in Indiana. With this in view, 
two jurisdictions were formed, Arkansas and Louisiana in the south, 
and Missouri and Indiana in the northwest. Rev. Francis L. Hawks was 
selected for the southern Episcopate and Rev. Jaokson lemper was 
unanimously eleoted for the northwest mission. 

Dr. Kemper was not unprepared for a special oall to 
missionary labors. His oonstant Interest and devotion, united with the 
essential gift of arrousing interest in those best Suited to promote 
the missionary oause made him an ideal candidate for suoh an offioe. 

His personal qualities also fitted him for suoh a task. His taot and 
consideration were eertain to Insure a kind reception for his mes- 
sage, and his personal diffidence was a characteristic tending 


21 . 


Journal of General Convention, 1886, p. 146. 
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to win affection and to eoften animosities. Even bla private 
sorrows bad fitted him more completely for the homeless life of a 
western missionary. His first wife. Ml**- Jerusba Lyman of Philadel- 
phia, had died In 1819 three years after their marriage. Within a 
few years he was married to Anne Relf,who was also od a Pblladelp 

phla family. The ties formed by this marriage could not have given 
place to the sacrifice and freedom of a frontier life, but Krs. Kemper 
bad died at Horwalk In 1832, leaving three little children. Elizabeth, 
the eldest was but ten years of age and Samuel and Lewis were respect- 
ively five and two. The Relf family was eubstant lally connected In 
Philadelphia and In merchantile Interests throughout the counrty.and 
Mrs. Relf was able to devote herself to her dsughterli children, leav- 
ing their father free to serve the church with his time, and relieving 
him of much of the fa illy support, which xopld have made tb9 acceptance 
of the poorly paid western Episcopate very difficult. Although his 

temperment and experience haftf fitted him for a missionary career, for 

Mm 

which bis mind was not^pre pared, the sudden elevation to the mission- 
ary Episcopate in 1833 was quite unexpected, and he scarcely apprecia- 
ted the nature of the task before him. His freedom from domestic 
burdens by the kind co-operation of .”rs. mother made the unan- 

imous call of the church appear a duty not to he evaded. He did not 
realize, however .the extent of the separation which hie duties would 
entail. It had been his original Intent to remove his family to St. 
Louis, which 
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was to be his headquarters. He fon d ly hoped to be able to spend 

22 % 

several months of each year with his children In their new home. 

The final separation from her family and friends, however, was too 
great a strain for Mrs. Relf and she persuaded the Bishop to leave 
the children In Philadelphia under her care. It was, therefore, with 
the expectation of a homele ss, wander Ing life that 31shop Kemper 
set forth from Philadelphia In November, 1835, for his diocese of 
Ml ssourl, Indiana, and the great Northwest, 

The character and needs of the Ve st were well known 
by 1835. The states of Ohio and Kentucky had ceased to be typically 
western, and the most thickly se + tled areas In Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri were fast outgrow ln» frontier con' -3 It ’ ons. The growth of a 
fixed population with a relative conservatism in Ideas was advan- 
tageous although not absolutely nece'ssary for the progress of the 
Episcopal Church, and such a condition was already developing In 
the older communities of Bishop Kemper's new field. 

23 

The population of Indiana numbered about 600,000 In 1835, 
the most thickly settled regions being In the neighborhood of the 
thriving town of Richmond and the Whitewater valley, a section which 
was united economically to Ohio rather than Indiana. The north bank 
of the Ohio and the Tabash valley had been more attractive to 

22. 3 f4b»p v Kemper to^Kemper .Sept .5,1 935 Wls.'KsslA ^122 

23. Peck,J.M. New Oulde for Emigrants to the ’7est,1037 
p.17. The estimate Is based upon census figures of 
1830, and an approximation largely based upon the 
numbers of land claims entered since that date. 
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early settlement than the reminder of the state j but no portion 

of Indiana , save the Whitewater valley, had attained a population 

24 . 

■ore dense than forty-five inhabitants to the square mile. The 
rising little river towns were supported largely by agricultural 
oommeroe, the volusw of whioh depended upon their availability to 
the back country* Every suggested improvement in tran sporta t i on 
oaused a change in the balance of town prospeots, and, as the final 
oourse of industrial progress was still in suspense in the thirties, 
the hope of economic dominenoe for each particular town influenced 
the hopes and activities of its citisens, who had staked their in- 
vestments upon the ohanoe of town prosperity* The desire to see 
these investsients appreciate was at the bottom of the noisy clamor 
for intennal improvements and much of the ostensibly pious yearning 
for churches, schools, and general municipal advantages. 

Indiana was still predominantly agricultural with some 
"manufactories" depending for the most part directly upon the produots 
of the soil* The business district of eaoh town of importance contained 
a few stores and "groceries" along the main street, generally including 
also a "counting house" united with a real estate or mercantile cf flee, 
same fitting domicile for the weekly newspaper, perhaps a couple of 
ohurches, and a hotel* The general mercantile business was often 
increased by the existanoe of special Industries, such as a distillery, 
a cotton manufactory, a tannery, or an especially successful grist or 

S 

saw mill* The ootton factory at Vincennes employed sane fifty laborers. 


24* U.S* Census, Statistical Atlas, 1690* 
Maps for 1880, 1840. 


25* Kemper Us. Diary, Dee. 10, 1836. 
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and at Tooy an establishment for the nanufacture of pfcttery was 

extending its plans and activities, haring imported English and 

26. 

Irish laborers to carry on the work. These and other similar 

ventures, however, did not effect the general trend of industrial 

interest which lay along the lines of farming and stock raising. 

and commerce in grains, hogs, lard, and ''aeon to St. Louis and 

New Orleans, or to Cincinnati and the east. 

This river trade was often of considerable volume. 

Madison, which contained a population of about 2.000. was an 

important oosunsroial centre. Six steamboats dai ly were reported 

2f . 

to have stopped at its wharves in 1856, and dally paokets plied 
between the town and Louisville. Kentucky* As the river terminus 
of the atrocious Indiana pol i s-Madi snn stage line. Madison occupied 
a prominent position in regard to the interior of the state, al- 
though an account of the usual condition of the road, freight of 
any bulk was taken quite as frequently to Cincinnati from Indiana- 
polis as to the nearer port. Plans for a railroad connecting 
Indianapolis and lladison were already in progress in 1855, and the 

price of land along the projected route was rising rapidly in an- 

28 . 

ticipation. Hew Albany had likewise attained importance and counted 
a population of some 2,500; while Evansville situated just east of 


26. Ibid, June 24, 1857. 

27* Ca swell, H. , American Church, 206. 

2f. Charlotte F. Leonard to Bp. Kemper, Jan. 
26,1886. Is. Ms. 15G89. 
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the juncture of the Web* ah and Ohio rivers was the largest town 
in the state* Its population numbered something between three 
and four thousand* 

The area northwest of Evansville had been open to 
settlement since 1804 and most of the land had been taken up and 

t 

improved although no great strides had been made in its development* 

29. \ 

Land in the vicinity was fertile but fairly expensive* ^ It was 
utilized almost exclusively for oorn which was easily shipped or 
retained at the lowal distilleries* 

The Wabash towns were developing steadily because 
of the river trade and the prospect of the speedy compllktion of 
the Wabssh-Erie canal* Vinoennes, Crawf ordsvi lie , and Fort Wayne 
were also the oentres of government land districts, and this reg5on 
was receiving some of the heaviest imnigration of the early thirties* 
The Indian titles to the northeastern section of the state had been 
extinguished in 1828, but the Pottawotowie had not yet been removed, 
by 1886, from their lands in the northwestern eorner. The Miami 
also retained land directly south of the Wabash river* A grant 


29* Land was estimated by Prince Maximilian in 
1832 as being about 116 an acre, while at a 
distance from the towns, government land could 
still be obtained at the regular prioe of 11*26 
per acre. The best soil was said to produce 
100 bushels to the acre* Raising of corn was the 
chfcef occupation and the raising of swine was next 
in importance . 

Maximiliam, Prince of Wied, Travels in the 
Interior of Borth America}, in E*G*Thwaites 
Early Western travels, Vol. XXIIJXXIII, XXIV . 

Vol. I, P.170 sq. 
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through tho northern pert of this tr*et had been obtained, however, 

for the projected oanal. Indian proprietorship bad oheoked the 

general settlement of northern Indiana, but the individual squatter 

had not been dettered by such a detail, and the Indian lands in the 

80. 

northwest were dotted with the claims of the white pioneers* The 

government title, moreover, had been cleared sufficiently by 1886, to 

permit general settlement, and more 'land was sold at the government 

offioe in Crewfordsville between 1880 and 1886 than at any of floe in 

81 . 

the northwest. The sales et Indianapolis and Vlnoennes during this 
same period also exceeded those of other offices with the exception 
of the Detroit district. It was neeessary to form a new district 
about Laport, Indiana, in 1886 to take charge of the entiles in the 
gxtreme north of the state where the straggling new town of Michigan 
City had already evolved out of the forest and the thriving villages 
In the St. Joseph's valley were looated. 

The inhabitants of the state were largely of southern 

82. 

origin. Even about Laport the squatters were predominantly southern • 
Settlers from New York, Mew England, and Ohio were beooming noticeable, 
however, at the timeoof the opening of the Vaba eh-Erle oanal. The 


80. Martineau, Harriet, Society in America, 
V.I,p.l86. 

81. Reports of Commissioner of General Land Offioe 
in Annual Reports of Secretary of the Treasury, 
Senate Executive Documents, 1830-1855 . 

82. Martineau, Harriet, Sooiety in America, 

I, 186, sq. 
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towns of Plymouth and Booh* star, founded by Be* Englanders and Hew 

Yorkers, sprung up in 1685 and 1856; and numerous Yankee Tillages 

developing north of the national road attested by their fora thekf 

direot or indireot antecedents. A traveler reported in 1886 that 

A 

the ambitious Yankee began immediately to pay attention to gardens 

and to cleanliness, and that northern Indiana was fortunate in re- 

85. 

oeiving increasing Hew England immigration. 

Missouri, the seoond division of Bishop Kemper' s 

field, was less thickly settled than Indiana. Its population was 

54. 

estimated at the time at 83,000. The settled regions lay in a 

fringe about the Talleys of the Mississippi and Missouri Hirers. 

The heaviest volume of immigration was directed toward the northeast, 

about the town of Palmyra. St. Louis, the metropolis of the Vest, 

and next to Hew Orleans the most important market for the western 

trade, was the dispensing oentre or point of reshipment for almost 

the entire state. It had attained a cosmopolitan population of over 
55. 

6,000, composed for the most part of french, Irish, Germans, and 
Americans, and it was growing continually by means of foreign as well 


55. Kemper, Ms. Diary, Aug. 9, 1857. 

54. Peek, Hew Guide, for Baigrants, p.17. 

56. Perrall, S.A., A Ramble of Six Thousand 
Miles through the Wilted States of Amerioa. 
p.126. This is merely a traveler s estimate. 
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as domestic immigration. Tha diTersifiad interests of the city 

placed it far beyond the surrounding communities in developawnt. 

Throughout Missouri generally the towns differed 

little froa those of Indiana* Bishop Kenper acknowledged in 1836 

that there was wery little, if anything, in the town life|whieh 

36. 

would convince one he was in a slave state. The slaves were more 

numerous and less obsequious than the free blacks in Other sections, 

but the towns of Missouri were siailar in interests and praotioes 

to those of the neighboring free states. Boonville, which gave 

promise by its looatlon and advantages of beooming the seoond town 

in the State, was situated about two hundred miles above St* Louis 

on the Missouri, river. It oontained only about 900 inhabitants but 

they were progressive. Intelligent, and in good circumstances. It 

oould boast of a court house, a considerable number of brick buildings 

and stores, among which were a book store and an apothecary shop* 

Besides these, it had a steam grist mill and a tannery. It was a 

87 . 

naturtl port for a thickly settled and healthy ocuntry* Farther 
up the river was the Capital of the State, Jefferson City, an unpaved 
rambling village. Above Jefferson City the country beoame more wild 
and uninhabited until the western boundary was approached. Bear 
the state line were clusters of settlements, supported largely by 


36. Bp. Kemper to Boraoe Stringfellow, May 6, 
1836. Letter Bk.II, Kemper Mss. 

37. Kemper, Ms. Diary, *pril 18, 1836. 
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the Sente Fe tradt, the Air trade, and the raising of ||ogs for the 
market at *ew Orleans* 

The district about FUlmyra was attraeting attention 

in 1856, end was filling rapidly with settlers from Virginia dnd 

Kentucky* Palmyra itself was a delapidated Tillage with some 1 100 

Inhabitants. It had twice been swept by cholera and its buildings 

58 « 

and ewen its homes were generally run down and unoomfortable . 

The heighboring town of Hannibal was in somewhat better repair but 
was not at tract! we* In this wioinity one of the most daring specu- 
lation schemes was in progress* Discussion and inwestigatlon from 
St. Louis and elsewhere could not make it dear whether or not the 
Marlon City scheme which, aimed at the construction of a Western 

Venioe near Palmyra with unbounded advantages for investors was 

39 • 

a fraudulent enterprise on the part of the proprietors* Paper 
towns and land scandals were inewitable in a period of speculative 
town construction and Missouri like the rest of the West was agog 


58* Reaper, Ms. Diary, March 2 5, 1856* A visit 

at the residenoe of one of the leading physl- 
oians will illustrate this point. The host 
was a nan of means and some prominence in the 
state. "The family in a common log hut of two 
rows with some out houses one of the rooms 
was given to me to sleep in, continually in- 
truded upon by the little blaek servants be- 
fore I went to bed and after, to get things — 
suspect that some of the young ladies had to 
go by a ladder from my room to the oookloft 
where the boards were not close and where 
there was no window to sleep." 

59. Kemper, Ms. Diary, April 27, 1856. 
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with speculation* 

The toons contrf. ned little that was distinctive, 

but it vaa the economy of the self suffioient plantations vhich 

narked Missouri as southern* The buildings on these plantations 

eon listed frequently of nothing sore than a log house and out 

oablns for the negroes, bhe house being built in the typioal 

frontier style with too rectangular enelosed oh sabers and an open 

spaoe between, protected by the sane floor and roof which united 

the apartments* Heap and tobaooo were the chief produets of these 

plantation farm s, together with suffioient ootton for consumption 

and for some exportation* The raising of hogs^ however, was be- 

oosdng the most profitable single occupation. The aniaals were 

frequently branded like oattle and turned loose to range and support 

41e 

themselves on the country, and only rounded up for exportation. 
Aeoording to another method, they were fettenid by turning them 
into the rye fields when these were nearly ripe and later into 
the oorn. The production of hogs, however, had not yet dlsplaoed 
more direot agricultural aotiwities* The relatively large planta- 
tions lay for the most part on the outskirts of settlement* 

These were oonneeted to the nearest towns by natural roads often 


40* Kemper, Ms. Diary, “prll 22, 1836* 

41. Maximilian, Travels, Vol. II.p.185. 

42. Peyton, John, !•*, Over the Alleghenies and 
across the Pralmles. p. 290* 
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in an almost impassable condition. Such settlement became thinner 
and sore scattered until it merged into the native wilderness in 
the north and southwestern feotions of the state. These states 
comprised the missionary field in 1835. Almost every Christian 
denosd nation had established itself within this missionary juris- 
diction and eaoh was seeking further converts. There was scarce- 
ly a toon whioh was not preooeupied by numerous denominations 
whose methods of approach were more closely in harmony with the 
general temper of the Vest than were those of the Episcopal Church. 
A missionary from Illinois wrote in 1838, "I have neber been in a 
place where the public mind has been in suoh a continued suocession 
of excitements on some subjeet or other. The excitement on the 

subject of religion has taken the plaoe of the exoi tenant on the 

43. 

subjeet of abolitionism.” 

At most points in the west, the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians wore firmly entrenched. The Baptists, Christians and 
Lutherans were also widely distributed. The Baptists were very 
numerous, but their continued schlmss rendered them comparatively 
unimportant. "Bow is the time to occupy Indiana," it was deolared 

in 1838, "we are it is true twenty years behind the Methodists, 

44. 

and ten years behind the Presbyterians.” Prom Richmond, Indiana, 
a missionary wrote in 1039, "The Quakers form & of this population.” 


43. Vis. Mss. 180106 

44. General Convention. 1838, p. 68. 

43. Spirit of Missions, 4, p. 164 (1839). 
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In 1843, the bam clergyman declared, "Stationed among a sect 


vhose dislike for the hireling ministry is proverbial popular 

46. 

prejudice is set against me. At the same time the influence 

of the Ovens about Hew Harmony, Indiana; attracted settlers 

with infidel tendencies to that location. Vincennes, Bishop 

Kemper deolared, commanded one of the most interesting and 

important sections of the vest* According to the description 

of an Episcopalian Missionary, "It is a hotbed of Romanian in 

47. 

one extreme and a Babel of sectarian oonfuelcn in the other." 

A Homan Catholic oollege vas incorporated in Vincennes, in 1841, 
and the influence of that Church vas so strong in the vicinity 


that the protectant communions sometimes sustained themselves 

with difficulty* Bear South Bend, the Roman C*tholios had built 

a school and nunnery on the St* Josephus River* They maintained 

another school near Terre Haute, vhioh tovn, next to Vincennes, 

48. 

vas the stronghold of the Roman Catholies in Indiana* "The 

success and boldness of the Romanists, " Bishop Kemper wrote in 

1840, "demand our attention but do not frighten as. "6 years ago 

they had but one olergyman in this State - now they have 23 vlth 

49. 

a number of stone chapels." 

46. 'Ibid, i 7, p. 4. (1842). 

_ I 

47. Spirit uf Missions, 9, p. 469 (1844). 

2jrCe( 

48. Cplrit -o f Missi on s , 6. p. 131 (1841). 

(Up. V A'- 0^4,3/, /}« 0 

V 49. Vis. Mss. 9 23 I 31. 
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The Reman Catholics were especially strong in Mi» 


■ouri , St* Louis boing tho eontro of sn increasingly active 
propaganda* Tho Methodists and Presbyterian s were the most 
powerful protestant denominations, and offered affective op- 
position to the development of other protestant seots* In 

epite of the establishment of sene eighteen or twenty densgina- 
50. 

tions in the Vest, the western communities were frequently 
described as irreligious. Although eight different ohurohes were 
sometimes eaintained in one snail town, it was stated repeatedly 
that business and polities absorbed the popular interest to the 
exclusion of religion* 

Such was the waterial and spiritual condition of the 
earliest missionary Jurisdiction as the oburoh had defined it in 
1836. The erection of the Episcopal Chur oh upon such a foundation 
was to be the difficult labor of wisdom, patience and demotion con- 
fronting the first missionary bishop* 


50. The Seventh Census of U.S. p. 800 sq* names 

the sttst important denominations, as Baptists, 
Methodists, Christians, Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans , Moravians Friends, 
Quakers, Congregatlonallsts, Unitarians, 

Uni versa lists, and Mormans. 
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bedtime ha was fall of jotes and fun. On Saturday evening ha 

quarreled & wanted to fi£ht with Dr Boll - and that night being 

▼ary drunk ha e pout ad about a little of everything for 6 hour. 

Hr Donaldson a polite end la ay oh man from Ionia villa. Kev Hr- 

a congregationlat clergyman from Halne going with wife and 

4 

ohild to fairfield near Quinoy." This wee a typical assort- 
ment for a western steamer, and Bidhop Kemper spent Barer al 
days in their soolety Chile the Flora steamed slowly down the 
Ohio. 

Hadis on, Indiana, was the first town the Bishop reach- 
ed within his own Jurlsdlotion. It was a fleeting rlsit, end 
from this village the boat prooaaded toward the Junction of 
tha Ohio end Hiaslaslppl Hirers on its way to 3t. Ionia. The 
Flora was traveling slowly as the rlrer was freeslng, end the 
blooks of floating loo impeded her progress. The lose of 
time was Irritating, and it is small wonder that the Bishop 
found need to ask for "grace to sot as a X** Bishop ought to 
do." By Deo amber third the Flora was within twelve miles of 
the month of tha Ohio, but it baoams evident die could go no 
farther. The boat was then turned back to Fra ns vi lie , Indiana, 
and for the additional mileage the passengers were charged 
an increase in fare. "All began to grumble t " it was recorded, 
"at the unexpected demands of the Captain. Those dio had paid 
him in full (10 dollars) to 3t. Touia hart to giro him 5 dol- 
lars In addition for being talsen book as far aa FranarlUe 

4 Kemper Ha. Diary. Dor* BO, 1836. 
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and old Mr. Fustun who was rather particular and complaining about 

5 

It has to pay 1.66 extra. 

At Evansville Bishop Kemper dleembarked. He was accompanied 
by Rev .S.R. Johnson who had come to the 'Vest to assist In building up 
the Episcopal Church. According to the description of this first ad- 
venture, "When our baggage was out and on a cart we learn’ t that both 
taverns were full-the carter, however, Johnson agreed to take us 
In. We had a curious time.-- We entered a very common room, no plast- 
ering, no carpet-on the floor were 3 persone asleep- and on the same 
floor a bed was made covered with our coats in which the A passengers 
of the Flora were to repose — I covered myself head and all with my 

wrapper. The Rev. I/r. J. gave me his air pillow and took his life pre- 

5 

server as a pillow for himself and we soon felt comfortable .* 

It was the Intention to complete the journey to St. Louis 
hy stage across Illinois, and thus In spite of the delay the Bishop 
would be enabled to reach his destination before Christmas. To do 
this it was necessary to get to Vincennes. The roads between the 
Important towns In. the Wabash districts were In relatively good 
condition, although In need of some repairs, and a fairly uneventful 
trip was made In a wagon, dignified as a stage, through the well set- 
tled region about Princeton to Vincennes and Terrehaute. From 

5. Kemper Ms. Tlary. Dec.4,l Q 35. 
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▼inosnnea, to which he returned on December 10, the newly eon- 
eeereted Biahop mounted into en open wagon end sooted upon hie 
own trope he started through the swoops of the little ^abaah, 
ooroee the Illinois Steto Hood toward his new hone* "Teeter- 
day wo started in a stage at l/£ past £ for this piece", ho 

wrote from lawrenceville , Illinois, on Dooeehor 1£, "brook- 

% 

fasted at The r sons at 0, ten miles dined at We rum at 11 - 
)fr* Mann Judge, postmaster stags agent and perhaps proprietor 
tavern keeper butler end eerrant • Here 100 inhebe - sickly, 
about l/£ way 00 mile a not nan prairies - broke down end de- 
tained in woods an hour - harnoae broke - bolt broke - ft at 

Emereoaa ell the relay of horses ran away and had to oome on 

7 

with the fatigued ones." They were able to make good progress, 
however, and the Bishop arrived at 3t • leuis on Deeeraber four* 
teenth, et three P. M«, having eonaumet more than a fortnight 
upan the way. 

3uoh a journey was a fitting initiation to western 
travel for an Easterner beginning o quarter century of itin- 
oraoy upon the frontiers* It mads him acquainted with the 
delay, the uncertainty end dlsoenfbrt he must meet with oheer- 
falness, but it also left much ta be discovered by the exper- 
iences whioh were to follow* The Bishop had oaught but a 
glinpoo of hie own mission, and ho was eager to bo about his 
duties. Ha had promised Biahop Chase of Illinois to visit his 

T Kemper Me. Diary, Deo. 12, 1806. 
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diocese, and as the Captain of the .VI sslsslppl steamer, Olive Branch, 
was an Episcopalian from 3t . Lon 1 s, ?i shop Keiper gladly availed 
himself of an Invitation to ascend the river to Bulncy Illinois 
early In January , 1836 . From thence he proposed to take a visitation 
of the state of Illinois. 

Some aspects of travel In the Flora had brought a slight 
shock to the good Bishop, but the trio In the Olive Branch was a real 
trial to Christian fortitude. "i have It Is true a stateroom," he 
wrote In his diary on January 10, "but the door will not fasten- a 
large dirty spitting man sleeps above me-& one corner Is so occupied 

with bedding that I can not have my trunk In It. At times today we 

went backward then we lanced & got dry wooci rails etc and went a 
little ahead", and later, "Annoyed last nl^bt by mv fellow sleeper- 
The Captain manages vjlth admirable patience and cheerfulness & Is 

very attentive to oar comfort and crlves us c^od meals we are to 

remain stat'marv not having moved since yesterday sanset. 

Jan. 14- Yesterday we smarted pre*tv earlv In + he morning V crossed 
the river to another w^dlnc place", 'ere It Is recorded that they 
were compelled to st^p for the nlcrht on account of the snow. They 
started again In the early morning of the f iftee nth, "a n.d In 10 min- 
utes were upon a bar-v.e ".ere In t ha * situation hv the bye 2 or 3 
times yesterday but were s'on released- but now,altho v.e have the 
best pilot on the river, he revives 
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100 dolls par monftfe 4 Is from tbe Portage whjlchj Is almost inhabited 
by that class of people-now we ran aground about 6 A. 31. 4 and it la 
nearly dark and yet we are fast. What efforts have been made for 
our release-tbe engine worked backward and forward-tbe anchor put out 
the passengers often sent on board tbe keel boat to lighten her- a rope 
to a tree- all in vain. now the keel boat Is sent to land to discharge 
her cargo — . The Captain behaves admirably. The passengere pretty well, 

perhaps unusually so- — we have man-' children on board most wretchedly •* 
managed or rather totally neglected by their parents One of the 

passengers Bvans of Portage has opened a barrel of apples and sells 
them 25 cts per doz 

Jan. 6 A bold effort was made last night after 9 4 we succeeded-went 

a feu yards and then stuck fast for the nifcht an unsuccessful effort 

was made before breakfast 4 aWllle after we floated off. Then we had 

r ’i rt 

to reload-secure the keel 4 cut 4 brlng^wood We started agaln- 

4 were fast for a few minutes once or twice 4 then set off In earnest 

7 

about 1/2 past 12? 

Calamities did not end he re^ however . The fall of enow which 
had been light and fitful became dangerous. The floating Ice broke the 
paddles of the side wheels, and this was followed by further accidents 
to the machinery. A ulncy was not reached short of a twelve days* 
journey, although 

7 Kemper As. Ilary, Jan. 11-15, 1836. 
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the captain uautA his guest that Iho trip ma often mad* in 

two days or two and a half* So nosh tine had been consumed 

that Biahap Kemper gave up the hope of any considerable visit* 

at ion, and harried by wagon to Alton to assist in organising 

a pariah for which there was an enthusiast io demand in the 
9 

teen* He found Alton at the height of a tremendous boom, 
and seething with activity. He was informed that a boat was 
expeoted daily to deaoond the river, and true to his hopes, 
he was able to soooro passage to St* loals on January ££. 

'Kiev' 

The paseengers end the Captain were ell alarmed at 

A 

the danger of beooming let bound, and the eteemer was forced 
te more oamtienely* A nanber of the orew were employed break* 
lag the ioe with long polee eo that tho boot might make head- 
way* After ten milee of this sort of progress, it was neces- 
sary to torn book, as Bishop Kemper had heard it rumored 
that the Jacksonville etage had begem running to St* Tonis , 
ho ha stoned to Jacksonville, only to learn that the rumor waw 
without foundation. Ho finally eooured a hack, which waa a 
vehicle bearing a strong family resemblance to tho "etage” or 
■wagon" ho had already encountered in Illinois • In this he 
reached the eastern bank of the Hiseisttippi opposite St* Ionia, 
but here fresh trials confronted him. The ferry was not in 
operation, and none of the boatman to whom he was directed at 

9 Tide eh* IT, note 
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the tavern was disposed to ores a for any moderate earn. Bor- 
gaining at last a eon rad him tha services of a grin Charon who 
was fall of prophetio forebodings, whloh, it appears, war a not 
unwarranted, for in tha pasaags, the littla oraft came unex- 
po otadly ur>on a sandbar conceal© d beneath the lea, and the 

delay wae a matter of hours, and threatened to beoome even 
10 

more serious. 

The Mississippi was unusually low in the winter and 
early spring of 1836, and the sandbars were particularly em- 
barrassing* Although the river boats were so const rue tod 
that they drew wary little water , they were unable to heap 
from running aground in a low aeason. The delays from this 
sourot slene were s serious detriment to oomfort end an im- 
pediment to trade during a good nine months of t he yoar 
The larger rivers were surveyed and eharted to Aew the perman- 
ent bars, but it was almost impossible to locate those fOrm- 

18 

ed of loose gravel or of shifting sand* Bams had been 
oonst rooted to raise the water level error the most difficult 
Pisses, but sand bars frequently appeared In unexpeoted quart- 
ers, end very little had been done by the mid -thirties in the 


10 Bishop Temper to Elisabeth Kemper, Jan. /f and Jan* Sl> 
1866. /is* Mbs* 16086-16098. 

11 "The Paraxon drew only 6 feet of vrfc.- we were often aground* 
wind laid vessel little on one aids - orew shored with 
poles* Maximilian - Travels in the Interior of Kerth 
America X«, 816, Thualtee' Early Western Travels. 

Hall, JL The West (1848) j 66* 

18 Tbs work of surveying along tha Ohio began in 1886* Sys- 
tematic surveys and improvement of the low water ehqnnels 
was not serried out* however* until 1837* 
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m? ef a systematic improvement ef the river* The baas, 
sorter*** were sot the meet dangerous obst root lane to traffic* 

The floating lot In the aisle* and eerly spring, eat the snags 
and planters and sawyers da* lag the as as on eg open navigation 
were the graalost external dangers with which Hie western 
etnaaere had to contend, 

A trip ap the Mississippi la Kerch 1886 followed im- 
mediately by oaa ap the Mice on* 1 river, * ere ale A to Bishop 
Kemp** the fall force of these and other exig eaeies of steam- 
boat travel* Bad wood aad tome defeat in the machinery ef 

ife Kip repp atea* dame were erected te aalntaia the water 

In the narrow channels* The work was under the super- 
vision of Captain Sawders of the a* Dopartmeat* It 
was oo nt limed at Intervals from 1837 to 1844. and then 
ooasad* It was bagen again in 1866* irulbere - Ohio 
Biver, p. 189 aq* 

One or thaaa dams had bean bnilt fey 1848) at Headaraen'a 
bar. £00 miles balow louisville, others at Fro# Island, 

Three Mila Island, Hie dalf fie town her and tha Three 
sisters* These were the most difficult places In tha 
Ohio. Hall - Tha Vest, p. 67. 

24 According to Captain Sounder's oatimata there had bean 
3008 obstructions removed from the Ohio by 1887* This 
work had been dona, for the neat pert, by tha snag* 
boats* The snag-boat was invented by Captain fhreve 
in the early twenties* It wea a craft consisting of 
two hulls united by heavy beans proteoted by iron* It 
was provided with a wheel and aide mewed by steam* 3ose 
dlstanee below the snag, the boat was forced at fall 
speed* She head of Ihe snag met the transverse beam 
end was elevated* A portion of the log was then severed, 
and the roots torn up by tha wind la a* Twelve to fifteen 
dollars was charged for removing each snag* An aooount 
of the operation of tha boot is givon by Plamg BeSnatt. I. p . 
114* Thwal tes 1 Marly Western Travels * By 1886, .hen 
Siehop~Temper made his trip, Hie government operated two 
snag-boats and later increased its supply, but the western 
me r oh ant a felt the government support of the anag-bolta was 
Insufficient. In 1889 47 boots wera lost from snags. 

1840-41 boats lost, 1841, • £9 boots lost, 1842 - £8 boeta 
lost* In 1848 it wvb reported that insurance of floes 
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the purpose. A steamer finally appear Ad on April 3, bat Bishop 
Kemper would net avail himself of Hie opportunity by traveling 
on Easter Sunday, fortunately fbr him, another boat arrived 
early Monday morning and he reached St. heals on the fifth of 
April. 

'/ithin ton days , Hie Biohop was on board the Tops mak- 
ing his first Journey into the interior of Hlasourl. His 
fellow travelers were interesting as usual. "Pnyne a oaxap- 
ellete prsahher - rough - tmootrfch a tt asked suoceaeion and 
oplsoopate. Fr. Harrison wife and ohild going to Bonrrrille 
Koland a young merohant from XouisviDe going up to liberty 
fer pork & then with it to Hew Orleans. A widower with 8 
children going to Lexington. A eon of A. A. Brown of Thila- 
delphia well behaved and I fear rather simple called Billed* 

in fine. A Bfr »oed & wife now living at Alton. Ifuch gamb- 

IV 

ling kept up tonight till 10 The river was fhlok with 
swirling anags. The paddle boxes were repeatedly broken by the 
fleeting timber. On Hie I'Ib ouri it was generally necessary 
to travel only by day. The strong rapid our rent when Hie riv- 
er wee high rendered navigation particularly precarious, and 
in lew water the bed v-a seen to be fall of snags, planters, and 
mud bare. 

The customs of the employees of the boat oooasioned 
ranch surprise to the new fledged westerner. "Strange conduct 

17 Kemper l!s. Diary, April 34, 1836. 
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the boot made the 1 1 sel sslppl trip very similar to the one already 
taken earlier In the year. M "he river at this season Is lower than 
at ant other, and to my surprise I find It Is full of sandbanks. V.'e 
have been aground on many of them and on one of them were detained 

more than 56 hours happily our provisions have not run out, and then 

the captain Is often able to buy more chickens, eggs & milk- not at 
the farm houses or villages, for v;e rarelt pass any, on the contrary the 
country generally looks as wild as It ever did, but at the wooding 
places which are every now ar.Y then to be met with where one or two 
families build as many miserable l’ttle log cab’ ns and occupy them- 
selves in cutting down the trees & leaving the w^od piled In cords 

14 


lrji’ls- 


to be sold to the boats.* 

From the visitation of 9u Incy , Palmyra and Fllyvllle 
sourl, Bishop Xemoer hastened to -annibal to catch the boat re + urn- 
Ing to St. Louis, which w s- reported to be d U e ot the tm, but no 
ooat appeared. m be taverns became over-crowded, ’’’he roads were Impas- 
sable, and e scare bo land was out of the ooest'on. T he delay became 

so Intolerable to the +ravellers headed ’’three .and 1 In bed d- 5&7 

15 

beds In a room”. that a number a*'e:;de'' to descend the river on raft 


Improvised for 

hesitated and so ret lie s refuted to take the risk on the hulls 
nulls of bo., ts, and. accepted only the best at 12-13# 

pL - Ha 11 -The '"est,p.~? so. 

14 Tie: per to he: per 1 or . 17, logo, ls» £S> 15 d 129. 

15 3p. hemper to lev. S.a. Johnson, Apr 11 8,l°3n ''-Is. 

Lss.Ioj 7 

Kemper -,s. Tlary,.. arch 2' ) ,l83o. 
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of the females”, ho wrote on hio return trip. "A chambermaid 

taken In at Clnoln. for the first time altogether naoonaolone 

of her proper pfcoe. They go all over the boat **** Fire In 

18 

the eahln for the accomodation of the chambermaid's ironing." 
This practice of Ironing in the ladies' cabin was common. 

The washing for the boat, the crew, and some tines for the 
passengers as well, was ironed there during the trip, often* 
times to the disoomfort of the patrons of the line. Snoh 
inoonvonienooe, however , we re bat slight when compered with 
the ohronle difficulties of over -crowding and defective mach- 
inery. 

The early river boeta were side-wheelers with an or- 
dinary oapaolty of from two hundred to three hnndred tons. 

It was not until 1840 that Bishop Kemper noted "started from 
Wheeling at 8 A. M. in the TTtlea - a boat with the wheel in 
the stern."*’ 9 The bow of the boat was reserved for live 8 took 
end freight. The latter wee also piled upon the roof, and 
at times was even allowed to olutter the stairways leading 
to the upper deoks. the deok passengers travelled amidships 
next to the engines, w'ioh were often dangoroualy exposed. ^ 

^ e/tit- 

The cabins were forward of the wheels and, stairways a nd- T 


were easily accessible ftamaWiem to the upper deok. These 
"floating palaoee" were comfortably end even handsomely ap- 
pointed in their finis hinge. Some of the larger one a had 


18 Kemper He. Diary. April 26, 1866. A Mrs. A. Steele, pub- 
lishing a book of travels in 1841, deseribed the seme 
practice. "Ironing in the ladles oabln is oomraon. buf- 
fered from this annoyance on the Illinois, Mississippi 

and Ohio. Steele, A Sumner lour no y In the West: (1841)211. 

19 Kemper Me. Diary, July 1, 1640. 
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up nearly all night and has bean persevered in all day.” 

In another pleee he wrote, ”1 had no berth bat the promise 
of a snog place with a mattress & blanket on the table But 
a young gentle man from Springfield Illinois compelled me In 
the kindest manner to take his berth every night we were on 


board." 


zi 




The crowding in the eanal boats was area mere offensive, 
aa their equipment waa generally more erode than that of the 
river a raft* The 7abaah»Hrle oanal waa epanad in 1807 with 
a marked sffeet upon the development ef northern Indiana* 

Bitfhop Kemper mode hie first trip in the late summer , which 
— *ss always an uncomfortable season fbr eanal travel* "to 
started on tuesday a bent 9 eclook A H in the oanal boat from 
Fort 77eyne**** The eanal ran through a lew wild uncultivated 
stunt ry* The heat waa excess ire and the mosquitoes abound ed* 
Everything on bee rd waa ocmperatlvely rads* For ins 'mnee 
there were not more then half enoagh tumblers . The Cantata 
helped eeoh af ua to a good thick alioe ef ham mid wa had 
plenty of largo buns and potatoes* The cook who waa like* 


wise the chambermaid eto did not alt down with ua hat she 
took her stand by the table and Joined in the conversation*** 
At night we were arranged in the following order. In one 
appartment Mr. J was in one corner I in another Ur Hoover 
a german clergyman in a third while the dth was occupied by 



Kemper Me. Diary, Maroh lJB, 1837* 
Bp. Kemper to E. K em pe r, March £0, 


18 W, 


*7is. MSS. 
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the Cook and a little girl about IS ye or a old. A Bam and hie 

wife wore in the middle on the floor. Another apartment whioh 

wae likewise the bar room was oooupled by the rent of the men** 

At Wednesday at 10 in the morning we arrived at ^ru haring 

tr oral led 62 miles on the oanal and passed thro 18 looks by 

£0 

whi oh we had probably descended 180 feet.* 

The poor aoo cbsbO dot ions encountered upon this trip 
were due in part to the newness of the routs, when the lines 
wore in good working order, beds were provided fbr the passen- 
gers, but this was not an unmlttlgated blessing. In 1840, 
the seme trip by oanal was a~oln reported, "Started (from 
Logans port) about 9 oo in a eoket for ft Whyns on board ?'r 
Pollina of Ind Trea of State and his son a lawyer of logans- 
port Ur Terry a Merohsnt of Buffalo a student from Crawfords- 
ville * excessively hot boats on the oanal, no encouragement- 
no tenders on the looks water Shallow - stagnant - rain leaking- 
musqultoes. 

17. Hard tines last night from the heat rain and mue- 
quitoes - meals pretty good - bed eto very bad. No towels to 

£4 

wipe on*** often aground - plenty of water snakes." 

Almost a week later he wrote, "Hard characters on board 
one singing met ho hyas Indian ohorusee, b we a ring eto - because 
warm cmsquitoos - gambling - poor sleeping for I was bit fre- 
quently. 

££• Could get nothing but oanal water to wash in vy 
£8 bp7 Kemper to Hamper, Aug. 81, 1887 - Wls.Uss. 178 
£6 Kemper Diary, July 16, 1640 
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towel oarae In nee s a poor breakfast without milk. Sometimes 

Off 

aground ." Such o on a it lone ( however, were not inevitable . 

In June, 1841, the eanal boat wae rerorted ee being well kept 
and not at all crowded. As a rule, however, canal travel wae 
disagreeable enough. 

Fior boats in general are not to be eon freed with 
canal freighters or packets although all suffered from many 
of the same shortcomings. There were numerous trips on the 
Mississippi and Ohio which were made in safety and oomfort, 
with nothing more serious than moderate delays to ruffle the 
serenity ef the traveler* The western traveler won learned 
to develop large stores of patience. "'Toner ally a peaking". 

Bishop Kemper observed at the outset of his ozporlcnoe, "what- 
ever the fare may be or however long the delays there is no 
murmoring on the so western waters. I think I have often heard 
more expressions of discontent from passengers going to Hew 

Terk from Philadelphia than I have heard sine# I left Pitta- 
£8 

burg." By prefacing his remark with "generally speaking", 
the Bishop h&s plassd it beyond attack, but oerta inly, accord- 
ing to his own accounts, the westerner sometimes chafed at 
the inoonvenleneea ha was foaecd to endure. Thin was partic- 
ularly the case vhen delays and maladjustments ware combined 
with the dangers of defective machinery. 

£7 Kemper Diary, July £1, 1840. 

£8 Bp. Kemper to E. Kemper, Par oh 17, 1856 - is. Mss. 163 1£9» 
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Measures for the proteoti on of human life upon the 

western rivers had nade huh slight development by the thirties 

aad forties. The makers of machinery had not yet nastered the 

prinoiples of meehanies, and the staaaboat offioials were too 

ignorant or too oareless to take adequate precautions against 

aeoi dents , and as a result fires and explosions were unneoes- 
29. 

sarily nunerous. Bishop Reaper was fortunate in suffering no 
serious nishaps. On Deoeaber 15, 1840, he began a aost trying 
journey fro* St. Louis to Evanstille, but there was no danger 
oonneoted with the trip. "Slow boat", he wrote, "Poor accom- 
modations - had to get sheets and clean one**'*** 

16 - Stopt last night to take in corn *** a oool Morn- 
ing - Still taking in corn. Got agnound on a sandbar where after 
many ineffectual efforts to be off we remained all night. 

17 - We were floating at an early hour A about 11 ar- 
r : ved at Cairo - 1000 men at work here **♦ so*e of our passengers 
went on board the buckeye . regret i dAd not do the same but am 
so unwilling to pain the osptain who however is full of misstate- 
ments - he was to be at Cairo 2 hours and he has remained 6. All 
the corn w-. s taken out A we hoped now in a full river without 
snags to travel fast*** 

18 - The boat apparently moved a lower* than ever 


29. Hall estimates tfrt from 1851-1833, 66 steam- 
boats vent out of wervioe on the western waters; 

16, u n s ea w orthy, 7 destroyed by ice, 15 burnt, 

24 snagged, and 5 collisions. 

The West p 134 

According to DeBow' s Review, taken from the defective 
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19 - This morning £ or 3 ml abort Shawnestown wo stop! 
to repair our maohinery haring travelled at too r r te of 2 mi 
an hour alnoo wo loft liie month - ^Vhllo stopping fcie Scioto 
▼allor cams up and almost all tho pa an anger a left ns****** 

Wo trarolled about 6 ml per hour after tho repairs." 51 The 
trip consumed an entlro wool* This, of eourss, was extremely 
slew progress, the are rage rate of speed being from 8 to 12 

fig 

miles an hour* Any unusual condition was lifcsly to affoot 

this rr to, and there wore certain passages that necessitated 

slow trarel* The rapids in the Ohio opposite Louisville of- 

23 

fer< dne example of this sort, and the upp^r ^j and fl ow er ^^oin- 
ee rapids In the risalsslppi supply another* passengers us* 
ually disembarked at Keokuk, at the foot of the Deamolnea 
rapids and went by atega to Demoinea, while freight was loaded 


% 

*» 


at at is tie a of the Commissioner of Ifetents, the steamers 


explosions 

were aa follows.- 


1820 * 12 

1828 * 

11 

1646 

• 7 

1821 * £ 

1829 - 

3 

1847 

- 12 

1822 * 1 

1840 - 

8 

1846 

- 12 

1822 • 6 

1841 * 

7 



1824 * 7 

1842 - 

7 



1822 - 10 

1843 * 

9 



1836 - 12 

1844 * 

4 



1837 - 13 

1846 * 

11 




Prom 1816 to 1848 . 223 boats wore lost from this cause* 
The average peetmlary loss was estimated at $12,202 each, 
and the average injury to life wrs 11 killed, 9 wounded. 
On the western waters alone the manor of explosions by 


dooedes was reported,* 

1810 to 1820 * 2 boats 1820 to 1840 * 184 beats 

1820 to 1820 -27 » 1840 to 1820 - 272 " 


he Bow’s Review ( ltat-Qxltaxn- r -k628 ) p* 154* 
Kemper Ms. Mary, Deo. 16, 1840* 

Orund, ?. J. , The Amor loans in Their Moral, Social and 
Politio&l Relatione HUi 2 »uls - 182T) Vol. II, p* £32. 
The falls were nhout 20 feet at this point and the pas* 
saga of steamboat a was lmpraotioabla except at flood tide 
A xentuoby oompany was oharterd to out a oanal in 1804, 


a 
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upon lml boats and lighters in order to permit the passage 

ate 

of the steamers. Progress mas frequently sloe indeed, as 
the boats from above the rapids often oame down with their 
lighters already laden with lead from the mines about Dubuque, 
Oalena and Mineral Point, and lighterage and reshipment at 
Denoines were protracted affairs. A single steamer would 
sometimes tow six or eight keel boats loaded vith ore. A his 
oould be done with some suooess in the hlssisAppi, but in 
the smaller rivers, suoh as the Illinois, it was necessary 
to bring them two at a time to the mouth of the narrow stream 
while the passengers were permitted in this way to acquire an 
increasing familiarity vith the soenery of upper Illinois. 

Bishop Kemper generally found travel on the Lakes 
extremely pleasurable. It is true, that he seldom oame west 
in this way. His first journey to Oreen Bay in 1834 had been 
from Buffalo, and several times in the forties and fifties 


but nothing was done until 1836, whan the Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company was incorporated. The work 
was not completed until Deoember 5, 1830. The next 
year 406 steamboats, 46 keels, and 357 flats passed 
through the canal. The tolls oharged were extremely 
high and the delays were unnecessarily long. Frequent 
complaints and pleas were made for government improve- 
ment, to obviate the difficulties at the Louisville 
Canal. Hulbert - Ohio Hiver, p. 216. 

3$* The income from this lighter service amounted to an 
annual average of 1200 to 1600. Vender 2ee - Roads 
and Highways of Territorial Iowa Dowa Journal of **ist. 
and Folities, 3 p. 205. 

3|. is. Historical Col loot ices, XIV, p. 394. 
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I* oaM to his mission by this r out e • numerous trips to the 
•set wore ms do over the Takes m<L bo always found tile boats 
•omfortable and oomrodious* Tho Ohio Hirer end the national 
Hood were more oonreniently located in relation to his mis- 
sion, how ever, and the demands of his work often oallod him to 
Hew York or Philadelphia when the lakes were olosed, and far 
these reasons he had relatively little experience with Lake 
navigation* 

With all of it a inoonvenlenoes, travel by water waa 
preferable to travel by land, but the rivers were olosed for 
s short period in the winter, ^ and there wss a season, gen- 
erally in the late summer, when nsvlgetlon was almost impos- 
sible on aooount of the low water* In 1858, travel was held 
up for seme time for this reason* ^iehop temper waited in 
Pittsburg "hoping" as he expr estied it, "but with thonsands 
of others hoping in vain for the rising of the waters. The 
Ohio has not been so lew e» it is now for £0 years all steam 
boats are laid by ft even flat boats oan scarcely ran." The 
seriousness of this situation waa unusual, but the ordinary 
danger and inconvenience occasioned by running aground during 



Three months Is the time usually stated for the period 
during whloh the loe oaused a oesaation of river trafflo 
but in Bishop Kemper's sxper lanes the time was much 
shorter than this* Six weeks to two months is a mors 
sseurmte statement of conditions which his diaries end 
letters indicate • 




Ztf ' Bishop Kemper to E* Kemper, Oet. £4, 1858, 71s* Was* £09 5£* 
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India nep§l is was notoriously hard to travel* Bishop temper 

passed over it several ti; ea in 1837 ♦ "The rpsd thus for has 

been hard and rough," ha wrote from Vernon on the north- 

A 

bound trip, "as the hubB were frosh the shaking was great 
ft the t wo ladies overcone with fatigue retired tc rest with- 
out and before sapper **** I sot till 9 in the bar room ft 
only found an opportunity to read a little Greek the rest of 
my time was oooupled in listening to the conversation of stc&* 
drivers **** Vernon appeared to be a bustling place 
She contracts for the railroad (£2 I believe in number are 
rented this far - and the men are at work upon most of them* 
The landlord appear! wild upon the subject* It is supposed 
th. t he who takes the plain will fail - and that the first 
ZZ miles will cost as much as the rest of the way to Indian- 
apolis* Thus far the country is broken but from Vernon it 

is level a oontinuel forest except where there is an oooaalon- 

s& 

al farm, e ville~e or a stream." ( It donbtless seemed to 
the traveller that the rough end frosen g ound must efld muoh 
to the diooomfort of a winter trip, tut the ?!adio on- Indian- 
apolis road was difficult at all seasons. "The v-orot ride 
I have yot had", the Bishop wrote in Tune, 1038, "was from 
Indianapolis to ?'adioon. The stage vent as rapidly e g if the 
road was smooth - hut in reality it is almost entirely formed 
of logs or rails and the earth having been washed away from 

3? Kemper Ms* Diary, Jan* 24, 1837* 
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round-about ago* In January of 1887 ho had set out from 
Indianapolis for the Wabash BIT or towns, hearing to tho Rat- 
ional road as long as possible and striking north towards Craw 
fordsvills* Bo fotutd tho Rational road "graded and bridged 
bat net naeadonissd, the heaps of cobblestones from the rivers 

4g> 

aero lying along the read for that par pose*” 

She eondnetor of this trip was s stage driver vh o also 
kept a tavern near Crswfordsville . He managed to time hie 
Journeys so thst he could give his hones s little official 
favoritism by persuading travelers to stop with him on tho 
way to or from the river* Here the Bishop spent the night, 
leaving at daybreak* As his atago cent root provided for the 
return trip, ha found himself book at the tavern vdthin a few 
days* "Started In the ansa waggon with a Mr* Cochran a raer*£^ 
(ghanj) of C. Gmwford} A a Mr Skiff a mer*{ohanM of Uowtown* 
Arrived before dork et M^llholende^ - a mono t rote fire* 
Traveller after traveller same in - 8 from Ohio for Illinois - 
one . r the 'abash - a merchant - a farmer suite tlpaey from 
same nslghborhood* Called to supper in my room - poor - bat 
a firs - Coming oat saw M's wife and infant in the bad - they 
era slok* The heat of our immense fire compelled us to open 
the door notwithstanding tho cold" ** * C and I slept together 
in the bad uh M & his family occupied night before last* His 
wife's oep hanging near* Bat one -heet." ^ "I wee amused 

40 Kemper Ms. Diary, Jan* 90, 1887* 

4^ Ibid. Mab, 1, 1637* 
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with the p.o. estab. on this route," ho wrote on February £, 
as he oontinued his journey back to Indlanarolla • "In one 
•ase the p«m« ease to the stage & ex a little bag in the rail - 
at another time it waa opened on a poroh ft £ or 3 peokages 
put in bat letters were not even looked for - in a 3d ease, 
the P. M. . onld not eren open the nail bat told as to go on 
as he had nothing to pot In." 

The arad waa moot formidible vhen the p-round was thaw- 
ing in the late winter or early spring. The continuation of 
thle trip from the Wabash to the Ohio valley illustrated the 
general condition of the roe da at this sea eon. "The stage 
started before dinner pith two ran in it - the wind blew - Uie 
and waa deep and it snowed. Went to the northern part of town 
( Indianapolis ft took in Ool Kaoy of Ilenr;/ County ft his wife 
with three trunks ft we were now overcrowded as we were in a 
oonnon covered wagon. It was with great difficulty we pro- 
ceeded - the nod often like thick olay ft half way to tha 
hnaea of the horses. At dark ws had gone ten miles end had 
ten mere to go - the old ft new drivers with the tavern Peeper, 
Thee Putter, protested that we oould not go on ft if we started 
wa shd eertsinly be mired, we took supper ft finally it waa 
deolded that the new driver sh f d carry the rail on horaeieok 
ft the two ran ah'd go with him on other horses. ? r r. ft rrs 1! 
ft myself remained. In the bar room - no candles - to bed at 8 

dt* Kemper Ha. Diary, Feb. £, 1837. 
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66 


after hearing enough Improper conversation. Taken to a room unplaster- 
ed with 3 bedstone for me with ~>ne sheet-another occupied by our late 
driver & one who bad been sick ab . d for some time & required much at - 


a 3 

tent Ion a v;as wake ful and uneasy- the other by a man and a boy”. 
Tesperately bad as were the se roads a 4- this sea son - of the year, they old 
not deter the western 1 olgrat Ion. The entry was made on the nl?ht fol- 
lowing the adventure described atjnve , *'.7e met ycster'ay ar.d today mover s- 


AA 


the w omen of * he parties sometimes v;a Ik’ ng In all t 1 s mud 
drv se o son, the roads often adr^ttcd the oassa^e of horses 

with no 7 ore serious Inconvenience than a jolt* ng. 

1 1 L 1 H ~ ' S 1 S n ^ t, {- O n 1 1 } v '■'yo 7 |. * q r 7 ; * r* 0 3 C 1 i£ 

^ Or* v ’]€ .17 ^ A 7: rvr* 1 P 0 1 C'j 1 cr M p t if • ;■?; o f f ‘ - 7 c f * , t n 

within easy ro-3ch of the many navigable streams, and these 


and vehicles 

a s x :)• l a na . 
had -v-ui made 

rivers were 


Important highways. The 
to perm It travel tor curb 
prairie offered few obst. 


odd s, however, were sufficiently numerous 
♦he most thickly set* Led regions, and tne 
cles to travel during the dry season. The 


National road ' as not used beyond Terre Haute, Indiana, It s place being 
taken by the Illinois State rood through Lawrencevllle.Laysvllle, Car- 
lisle, and Lebanon *n Illinois to St. Louis, Missouri. This was rendered 
difficult by the swamps of the little Tabash, being even dangerous In 
se3 son. m hls was the route ~lshop Kemper had t •• ken In his 


A 3 Keeper ,.s. T 'iarv,?eb.7,lo37. 
AA Ibid. Feb. ?,1°37. 
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xaitl fall rapidly & 1 was obliged to put down ray umbrella. 

It banana so dark that I could not see one of the four horses* 
The driver guessed and went on* 8 times we were against stumps 
or trees* Thfifn he had to Jump out into the water and feel about 
him* The waggon was old, shackling with apparently every part 
loose* All the boards on the bottom, as we Jarred or fell from 
one log to another on the rail or oauseway advanced toward the 
horses heads leaving an open spaoe behind 6 bringing the mail 
bags, my trunk forward ***** Thus wc went I think for 6 miles 
thro the tremendous swamp* We then entered a prairie & the 
rain inoreaaed*' At one oolook we atopt, having been 6 hours 
in performing 18 miles* 1 went Into ths house where the driv- 
ers sleep - made a fire & found 1 was wet to the akin. Bor- 
rowed of ths now driver on old torn ovorooat *** we got to the 
next stags about daylight 'here I had to resign the old ooat 
before I oeuld get my olothes or surtout dry* Here I aught 
to have slept some hours - but we were so late in eomlng in 
that our detention was not longer than 80 minutes* As day 
light approached I observed the ends of the board on which I 
had been elttlng covered at least an inoh thick with mud & as 
tha newer driver was afraid^ his horses would run off with him 

J&A. A*4T- gftMAp Ow die/ 

as they had done so the night before, he stood up & l^oet our 
seat & our front rlece too, we entored Pawrenoovlllt at 8 oolook* 
***** the sun oame out & warmed me - tha text of the day com- 
forted me* & riding over the bottom of the Tabadh I oooaelonally 

4 *- 

slept •" 

4|~ Kemper Ha. Diary, May 80, 1887* 
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The trails «f Wisconsin proper lagan to ba systematically en- 
larged Into roads by 1626. A military road had boon construct- 
ed from Port Cranford at Prairie dn Chian, along the ffiseonsin 
Hirer to ?ort Winnebago, whanot two military roads extended, 
one north ef Pox lake to Port Howard, and one south of the 
Paha through Pond dn Xaa end the Brotherton country to Sreen 
Bay* Hran as late as 1840 ext one ire travel by wagon was dif- 
ficult in ^looonsln for laok of suitable carriage roads, 

i 

though the principal towns had bean oonneated and several stage 
lines waro in operation at eertaln seasons* 

a 

£ Pew of the weetern roads wore well mads or in good 

^rijSiidr during the first deosde of BiShop Kemper's Episcopate • 
ph«y had grown up naturally, or, ae was often he oase, they 

had been laid out by order of the county governments on the 

♦* 

demand of a suitable lumber of settlers* The county oomniss lon- 
ers Were often empowered to appoint road and bridge reviewers 
and supervisors idle should oversee the construction of these 
highways and their repair* The territorial and state govern- 
ments also took part in road building* The military and post- 
al roads were constructed or improved by federal appropriations* 


The national road surveyed from .The# ling to Jefferson City, 
Hlsa^uri, was, of course, a federal undertaking, but as soon 
as ih stood in need of repairs the government surrendered the 
roadlio the states whloh charged toll for its use* Its final 
oonawuetion across Indiana was put in the hands of the ./ayne 
Turnpike Company, which did not fully complete the work until 

I 
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1850. The effort at actual construction by the national govern- 
ment got no further west than Vandalia, Illinois, where all work 
was halted after the financial crisis of 1837. 

In the forties the stage routes were macadamized 
more frequently than in the preceding decade. Turnpikes and plank 
roads began to increase and travel became less strenuous. The 
railroad vra was fast approaching* )(ooal lines were being con- 
structed even in the West, and in the settled regions the days of 
the stage coach were numbered. Continuous western travel by rail- 
way, however, was still in the future. After 1848 each year added 

w 

something to the railway mileage of the west, but until the early 
fifties. Bishop Kemper continued to journey about his mis A on in nsrah 
the same way that he travelled in 1836, that is, along the natural 
and improved roads in "a wagon called a stage." 

"Stage" in the West was something of a generic term 
used to indicate any conveyance employed to transport passengers. 

The kind most frequently seen was an open or oovered wagon, and 
this form of vehicle, though not oonducive to oomfort in the highest 
degree, afforded greater safety than the top-heavy stage ooach. 
"However strange it may appear it is too true that all the stages 

4^. Hulbert - Historic Highways, v. 10, p. 80 sq« 

A tabular outline of railways in the &ld North- 
west before the Civil War is appended to an 
article of that title by Frederic L. Paxson in 
Vol. XVII. Part 1 of Transactions of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Scienees, Arts and Letters, 
1912. 
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from this place (Indianapolis) start at 9 o’clock at night” , a 
letter stated in 1840* ”1 intended to say wagons for a stage 

coach oould soaroely be kept from upsetting every mile."^^ 

The westerners frequently used a heavy wagon with 
wide wheels so constructed as to lessen the danger of sinking into 
the mud. This was familiarly called the "mud wagon," and possessed 
the same advantage over the ordinary wagon which the latter could 
claim over the cmach. "But then came the trouble". Bishop Kemper 
wrote, describing this kind of conveyance, "there was nothing but 
a mud wagon and all who wished 


•6 



Bp. Kenqper to E. Kemper, Way 2, 1840. Wfcs. Mss. 
22G 124. 
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oonld not got into it"*** in a abort time the road became hor- 
ribly bad - no oo canon carriage oonld hare passed ore# it - re 
pitched from one hole to another *** ?e occasionally stopt to 

ascertain on# position! and onoe the driver with the two mail 

68 

bags on eh lob he was seated was thrown off." These wagons 
were oevered or uncovered not in accordance with the comfort 
of the traveler! but the resources of the oootraotor. Prom 
?isoonsin in 1840 the complaint was made, "The stage ooaehes 

sad private earriages of this country are nothing but open 

fid* 

wagons." The trip over the Illinois State road from Vin- 
eennes to St* louls was desoribed at another time. "Said my 
fare to 3t 1 A promised a pest eoaoh ****all ready by £ & so 
was ^ill - rain - at 5$ a mad wagon appeared - low top, ean- 
vassed all around but in front *** no springs, excessively 
rough travelling - uhole distance to St Tern is 170 miles - half 
way by midnight, ^ill almost broken down."^ 


fig Bp. Kemper to K. Kemper, Nov. £4, 1843. Tia.Mss. £01 IS. 

6f In 1840, Bishop Kemper wrote to his daughter "This is the 
7th day in suooesulon that I hove been riding in uncov- 
ered wagons exposed to the sun excepting fox the shelter 
which an umbrella affords. I am not well, & yet I am not 
siek*|! ( Vis. Mss. 260215). The imnediote convenience of 
the oontraotor was more important than the contract in 
many oases* Prom Missouri the Bishop wrote, "liked to 
have been sent in a one horse wagon altho the oootraot 
is for e 4 horse stage coach - started with a Ky shop 
keeper at £al(my}ra in a £ horse wagon with a top, ow- 
ing to the interference of Mr. Ayers." Diary - July 4, 183. . 
50- Bp. Kemper to E. Kemper, Oct. , 1840. :1s .Mae. £30 BO. 

60 Kemper Ms. Diary, llov. 7, 1642. 

"lill" was tha pet name by which the Bishop addresned or 
referred to hia daughter vdho accompanied him Test by way 
of the lakes in 1842, and went with him on his vi3ixotiona 
of that year. 
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Ths regular stages were run in relays with fixed stet- 
iiBi, where h eases end dr ire re were changed. The drivers were 
impertsat festers in stage travel* Occasionally they were en- 
tertalning, occasionally taciturn, sore often neither one nor 
the ether* Their wages were shout twelve dollars a month with 
their heard and lodging, and they wore a class as distinotly 
apart from ordinary oltisens as were the river men* On the 
national read or such thoroughfares whore traffic could he or* 
ganisod, and the hauling of freight separated from passenger 
t raffle, the teens ter a received from $1*28 to $£*26 par hund- 
redweight ate or ding to the grede end general condition of the 
road* The drivers had established reputations with their fel- 
lows, end am eng the habitual travellers as well, which they 
were eager ts maintain. One skillful driver was described 
ss a ”nio# pious nan who aeng cheerful hymns and tunes,” and 
another as desirous of obtaining a oollego e&uortion. It is 
to ha feared, however, that these exemplary lndlrl deals were 
rare in the stags driving profession, and many of the drivers 
gave a (Tod -fearing traveler much cause for moral apprehension 
as wall aa physical discomfort, for m. intoxicated and pro- 
fane driver upon a dangerous road oould touch all aides of 
hurra n nature, awakening body, soul mid spirit to a peculiar 
watchfulness* 

The coat of a private vehicle was higher than stage 
fare, hut ouch a wagon had to he scoured for tr vol into 
oomannltles whore no stags lines exist ad, or during seasons 
when the stages wsrs not running. "I reached home from ftreen 
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Bay Friday between £ & 4 oolook P. it." a gentleman of Milwaukee 
wot# la 1840, "bo lag less than 4 days on tho road - »d X put 
up bo for o aunaat oaoh day - tho ohargt for tho homes and wag- 
on wan 4£ dollars and othor expenses a littlo oror 10 do liana. 

I aold tbs gold for a premium and it foil short only a few 
oente of paying tho tfiole bill." In 1887, Bishop Kemper's 
diary statod, "After sons difficulty wo obtainod a oonroyanao 
(from Crawfordevillc . Indiana, fbr Terre Hants ) tot whioh X an 
to bo chargod $£0 we atartod about 1 oo (look) - the dr Ivor, 
horaoa and buggy aa It was oellod being worse than those in 
wh I oano up **** wo paaood through Waroland and atopt fbr the 
night at Heins booh. B A X wore put Into the sane room with 
tho landlord wife A 4 little children. e slept together and 
had one shoot ***** our charges were low. 6 bits for supper 
beds A breakfast for us two - tha driver pd 6 bits for himself 
and horses - the homes haring as muoh seta as they oould eat." 

Tha problem of ent erta izmsnt waw a vital one to tho 
western trcvoler. The stages vhioh had definite itineraries 
wore scheduled to malm appropriate stops st meal timos and often 
for tho night, but accidents frequently rendered these provis- 
ions useless, sad at bast ths ordinary accomodations left 
mush to bo desired. The town taverns in the ol^Ler states of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri were generally ^rowded to over- 
flowing so that travelers wort sometimes turned from ths dorrs. 
This, however, was rars, as the degree of crowding nedessary 


§4 Bev. Hull to Bp. Kemper, Got . , 1840 / Tie. Mss. £89 69. 
fi®' Kemper Ms. Diary, June 13, 1837. 
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to bring a tavern keeper to the realisation th t his reaouroea 
wort strained was ana i lag, and tha comfort demanded bp Ilia 
western tray alar wa alight . 

lha ganaval oonAltlon ef tha taverns had bean lllustrstsd 
to Bishop Hamper bp hla first experiences In Pvansvlll# In 
1806* At this time ha found Inna plant lfnl In tha Tall# y of 
tha Tabeah. At Vine anna a ha enad usually to fara well. At 

Burton's Inn. Terra Hants, It was reported, "1 gat a ditty room 

Br 

to myself." Suoh good fortune, however, was rare, ns "at- 
nrnlan traits ware net encouraged upon tha frontier. On bis 
visitation through Indiana In 188?, hla route lap finally 
toward tha northern towns whloh ha approached, as already 
lndlontad, bp tha rlohlgan road. "7a started on -7e dnesdap 
afternoon," tha aooount states, "and as it baaane dark were 
told we had nine miles pat to travel (to re^eh Xogansport). 

At a dlstanoa of 1/2 mile we ware fast in tha mud. Having 
turned out to aeoertain eh at was to bo dona an Irish couple 
who had their baby and all their duds with than, missed a 
bad whloh had bean tied to tha top of tha stage. The ex- 
elematlons particularly of tha poor woman ware vary strange 
and amusing. A party sot off to hunt for tha lost treasure 
*** ft became vary dark - mosquitoes flocked around os***** 
After a time the hunters returned - the bad had bean found 
In a aloe muddy plane A tha driver informed ua ha was now 
satisfied ho oould not got on that night & therefore we must 

8 4 Kemper Ha. Diary, June 2, 1687. 
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g® haok abewt 1/2 mils to rtirera to sleep ****** j told the 
landlord that if passible Z won Id lihi a won to myself* I 
woo therefore taken Into another room which wa« a little bat* 
tar than the ana X had laft which wae fall of dirty wagoners* 
Bara after a few minutes I vast to alaep I waa rafraahad in 
tha meaning altha Z faanft that while Z waa in oaa bad the land 
lord hla wife and two children were in another * tha maid of 
all work waa in a third * whila tha Irish woven and har young - 
ona ware luxuriating on har own niea muddy bad on th# floor. 
***0n fharaday after mm hard work 0 breaking a great deal 
of harneee a to tha ataga waa plaeed in a mownbblo aandition - 
than three honra ware ooowplod in making and mending little 
thing - wa atarted at noon and hawing trowelled 9 ml lea ware 
told wa must wait until tha nest day before wa oeald go fur* 
ther. Taatarday wa arriwad hare (loganaport) about Sunset 
in safety. ^ 

flgua* Inn at loganaport waa a raapaotabla houaa. 

Bishop Kaaper stepped there whenewer it waa poa Bible . "Ob- 
tained a room to myself", ha wrote in 1637, "and allha 1 
made a dead set far oleen Sheets do not think Z got them* 

On tha out skirt a of lima it waa raperted, "Wa atayad at a 
oabln ^iere there waa a large family. J and Z el apt in one 
had a alak woman in tha other & 2 men in the 2d. Tha other 
room waa squally wall filled. Tha mistress of tha houaa wae 

m Bp. Kemper to 7. Kemper. Aug. 6, 1837. Wia. Mae* 170 
Kemper Me. Diary, Aug* 5, 1837. 
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slek * unable to leave ho* bod. Yet In tho saw room wo eat 

morning & oranlng by th# fire - & slept*” At lower's tar* 

erh in Port Wayne , "#e had a pretty large room with two beds 

4040 

in it. The beds were good*” Oenper's tavern fifteen miles 
from Delphi afforded another stopping place. "The tavern is 
orewded in oonseqnenee of Its being oourt week k I sat up late 
reading my letters , A supposed they would not let me get to 
sloop - but daylight proved I ha^ had bugs & flees to oontend 


it 

with.” 


«* 


Coming down the eastern portion of the state at this 
time. Bishop Kemper fared very well, largely because the inns 
were not so crowded at that particular bobs on. At Harrison 
he noted with delight that the ”ooekeroaohea” which were so 
numerous in his room, oould "neither bite nor sting. " The 
volume of travel was always heavy in the river towns, and 
often the towns in the southeastern corner of the state were 
more crowded with travellers ihan the Bishop found them in 
1837. Travellers suffered continually from the laok of suf- 
ficient accommodations* Any derangement In navigation oc- 
casioned extraordinary congestion in the taverns of the 
Mississippi and Missouri fiver towns of Missouri and Iowa, 
although the situation was not materially different in those 
states from that in Indiana. 4 . 

Upon a journey into the more thinly settled regions of 
the .feat, even««noh accommodations as the inns oould provide 

Kemper Its* Diary , Aug. £0, 1837. 

U>$* Ibid* Aug* £6, 1837. 
fe|6$XbiA* Aug* 31, 18277* 
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were not to to obtained* The house of the ohanee settler was 
the only reoonroe In so oh a ease* This was sonatinas an im- 
provement upon the tavern, and so net In es Aid not offer eron 
Its crude advantages* Bifeop Kemper undertook snoh a Journey 
trough southwestern Missouri in Horen her, 1889, on a visit 
to the Senses in the Indian Country* Bren BoonviUe he struck 
southeast and soon found himself in a region less feiokly 
settled than along the Missouri Hirer* A heavy fall of an or 
drove him to seek shelter at a settler's hut* "It had no 
winder consequently the door was left open fbr light* Sene 
newspapers were nailed over fee logs perhaps for ornament or 
perhapo to keep out sons of ths air felsh rushed in at many 
an aperture*** At our meals the door was wide open to let in 
light ft then we were ehlllad to the heart ft shaking feile wo 
wore ejting* 6 of us slept in this miserable room two In a 
bed*” In this letter to his daughter ho stated further, 
"Thursday I rods 80 miles* Spent the night at Squire Horten's* 
What a ti~e we had* It was onsossirely oold* There was a 
heap of snow in the middle of fee room which was not removed 
A did not molt in fee slightest degree, fee roof fee floor 
the sides of fee house and the door all admitted torrents of 
air. Two nice looking little boys 8 ft 5 yrs of ago wore 
without stockings shoes vests or ooets - they yet had on their 
summer garments and appeared healthy.” 60 

dg- Bishop Kemper to Kllsabehh Kemper, Nov. 19, 1858* wis* 
Mss* BOO 72: 
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Aoooamodetloni In Wisconsin were of Jiuoh the eaae 

chance wliijr Bare in the Lake teens or in the southwestern 

senes of the territory. In the towns, however , on unusual 

degree of o safest seems to hove hen afforded by the taverns, 

or else BUhop Kasper's acknowledged partiality for that 

territory prejudiced his judgment, In 1888, he made a Journey 

with soae of his elergy from Galena, Illinois, to Green Bey, 

This trip illns trated the eendltlens of the 'region at this 

early period, fhe Bishop oroseed the Mississippi from Dab- 

ague, loss, where he had a snail room to himself "with many 
63 

bed bogs," and visited "Menomonee,” a village of one house. 
From here the party proceeded in an open wagon - after a detour 
to Galena - to the home of 'he Dodges fourteen miles from the 
Vlsoonsin Biver, vhenee they eontinned their journey to Prairie 
du Chin and spent the night at Fort Crawford, fhe next vil- 
lage reached was Casevllle, Dennison's large brick tavern 
at this plaoe was said to be the finest house at the territory 
except the Capitol, than under construction, and olean separ- 
ata rooms for the travellers here evldanoe that it possessed 
unusual at tract lone. From Caaeville the party direeted their 
course to Dodgeville and Mineral Point, They were loot upon 
the Prairie for sixteen miles out of sight of any house, end 
finally oame to the cabins of a nan named Ihrish who lived in 
one low leg eabin with his negro wife end kept another oabin 
for guests. Hie entertainment was good and he refused pay 

68 Kemper Ha* Diary, Inly 16, 1886, 
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whan the party left in the morning for Mineral Point. At fire 
e'olook the following morning they set out from Miner 7 Paint 

with Madison ss their destination. For fifteen miles they saw 

°* 

no sign of habitation. Hear Blue Mounds they passed the oabln 
of Mr* Kellogg, a Presbyterian Yankee , end, pressing on a 
little farther, they reached the olearlng of Mr. Brigham. Here 

a refreshing spring Izrrltei their attention and they were ao- 

6 * 

conBDO dated with a "nloe frugal yankee dinner ." One of the 

party had inadvertently scattered a disoharge of bird shot in- 
to the unfortunate driver, and they were foroed to ddlay at 
Brigham's until the driver oould bandage his hands and arms. 

On account of the aooident, they made slow progress for four- 
teen miles to Harry's tavern, a dirty plaoe with "insects s 
61 - 

plenty." Between Harry's plaoa and Madison City the party 
wee benighted upon the prairie. 

Of Madison, tiie ospitol of Ihe territory, the Bishop 
said, "Only one house here a year ago and now perhaps £ dor*** 
the tavern half finished and apparently full - no fresh meat 
at dinner or supper *** we had a room to ourselves altho only 
lathing separated the rooms." Beyond Madison they passed'* 
through a beautiful country without the alight eat sign of 
civilisation for twenty-three miles, r/hen they came to the 
very dirty hut of a Frenchman where they got some pork, tea 
and bread but no sugar Thus fortified, they be nan the 


6 * Kemper Ms. Diary, July 27, 1828* 
60 * Ibid, 

6 * Ibid*, July 28, 1888. 

Ibid*, July 80, 1888. 
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passsgt of Duo* Crook* 

A military root la 14 in the oawl eerduroy construction 
load through tho swamp* fha horooa wort Borrow and had to 
bo ooaxod aoroaa tho causeway* la attempting thin, ono of 
the non alipped from the road up to hla valet in mire and voter* 
It van e rent Tally necessary to taka the ho* boo out fron tho 
wagon and pull tho rohlalo error by hand* Bath hereon foil 
during the prooonn and only tho timely arrival of Ha jor Oobb 
and a we looming party from Fort rinnobage prorontod a aorloun 
catastrophe* The route from rinnobago lay through Pond Au lao* 
Tho road van ntlll the military one and van In good repair* 
Refreshment van obtained along tho vey from the cabin of an 
Indian married to a mulatto* Hero things wore exceptionally 
ole an end tho food was appetising* 

Pond du lao contained two houses* Tbs tavern van 
"neat” and moaln were "slim*" The military read from Pond du 
lao through tho Brother ton Country to Croon Bay beosao almost 
lmpe suable* The ladlee at tfiimebego had supplied the party with 
provisions - wine, o rockers and emoted beef • to which tho trov- 
ellere were foreed to resort upon this last stroteh* Just be* 
lov the Crand JGaukalin Bap ids they passed over an unspeakable 
stretch of road, swamp, and deep holes where the wagon had to 
bo held baok with rope a. The Croon Bay risslon at the end of 
tho journey seemed like a haven of rest to the weary party* 

The return trip and subsequent journeys revealed no 
unusual oondltione* The Take towns furnished accommodations 
similar to those In the older states* The mistress of one of 
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the taverns at Milwaukee wee described as showing "symptoms of 

ft 

no fondneaa for washing or an abhorano e of water The case 
Bast hare exhibited the mania in e remarkable degree of fatten* - 
si t y to hare reoelred honorable mention, from all aoooonts Ur 
was scarcely an unprecedented one upon the frontier* 

The meals which were offered to the trareller at 
these wayside inns seem to hare lacked more in quality and 
rariety than in qnantity* The ubiquitous pig, which wae the 
wild beast most frequently encountered in a western journey, 
furnished the major part of the meat supply, though salt pork 
was a hardship for eren the seasoned veteran of western trar- 
el* The trareller was often imposed upon at the stage stands, 
but the town tarerae seemed to hare prorlded meals whioh were 
et least sufficient to sustain life* 


Bishop Kemper wrote from Indiana at various times 
between 1856 and 1845, "The only meat a few elioes of pork 
(meet of it piokled) in its own oloar fat grary* The apple 
pye hot, eploed, but most of it crust. There meat & oof fee ft 
tea ere doubtrd of it le perhaps difficult to relish a hearty 
meal* Everything however was neat and oo erf or table ." 

"A dirty miserable tavern where I v ed a dinner of pork 
ft red cabbage whioh turned blaok ft made the pork enually so both 
were very palatable* * 

"At a farmer's *** we dined. Bo meat but a little salt 
perk - no potatoes - but hot breed, oabhage turnips eto* 


u 

1 


Kemper Ms. Diary, Fab, 18, 1844* 
Ibid, Deo* 12, 1856* 

Ibid, Sept. 3, 1840, 
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For eaoh of our me* Lb yesterday w# paid £6 oente." ^ 

n W got broad butter honey & milk and paid 6*1/4 oente.” 

Ia Missouri the fare wae similar* though the cooking was 
better* "Stopt at a farm house for dinner - pork, ana pa, corn 
break ft butter milk eferythlng tasted good • ate plenty*” 

"•are had our breakfast of hot broad pork cucumbers ft 

75 

oof fee without sugar or butter*” 

"Altho our rlotuals were hot ft the doer closed we could, 
aoaraaly swallow them for the oold* Je had meat corn dodgers 
ft black hemony with ooffee - bat no sugar no butter* •n 
Frequently upon the frontier the room in whloh the 
meals were eaten was left unheated* It la small wonder that 
the westerner developed a remarkable degree of speed in devour- 
ing his provisions* Prom Seiple* Indiana, the Bishop wrote in 

1829 , "here as in most plaeea an the road our meals were eaten 

7i " 

with shattering teeth in aonaequene# of tha want of fire*" 

It oan hardly ba Inferred from the failure to find 
baaf recorded in this one diary that it formed me part of the 
westerner's dietary* Ita omission may have been a matter of 
accident* but oertainly beef waa much more rare than pork or 
fowl* 3everal tires "fresh meat” and "white fish” were re- 
corded, and occasionally veal waa aervad* 

Tha cost of stage travel and entertainment waa higher 
than for travel by water* and competition between the crer land 

76 Kemper Ha* Diary, Deo* 9* 1836* 

7* Ibid*. Aug* 24* 1827* 

76 Ibid., July 4* 1839. 

7$ Bishop Kemper to Bev*3.B. Johns on* Aug* 16* 1836* wia* 

Mat. 199 126; 

7# Bishop Kemper to Elizabeth Kempor « >7ia • Mas * 209 72 * 
T^Xempor Its* Diary, Jan. 24* 1837. * 
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and water sautes wsb sometimes keehJ ff The coat of trans- 
portation in any form, however, was variable. The methods of 
steamboat construction ant the accidents to whioh they were 
subject mate the life of the ordinary steamer short of six 
years, ant it was neoessary that within this period the fares 
ant freight rates should he mats to oorer the oost of con- 
etmetloii and the running expenses of the boat. The average 
expense fer fuel on a Mississippi boat waa estimated in 1869 
at $8800.00 par month, and the oost of wages and provisions 
st more or less thin $8860,00?^ In the lata forties Hie round 
trip between Pittsburg and Bew Orleans eould be made in eight- 
eon days. 1 Speed determined the number of trips possible in 

Pev. George Tipfold of Mt« Hobart, Pa., described this 
condition in regard to fares on the oanal packets , hut 
the asms competition existed for longer Journeys. "The 
fare in the stages has be n reduced to IS, 12 and 10 
dollars", Mr. Upfold wrdto, "and I presume the motets 
will bo obliged to run at the lowest of these faros in 
order to obtain passengers." ’7le • !'ss. £7(5 67. 


*81 Steamboats generally paid for themselves in one year. 

T Hunt's Merohanfc Hagarlne . Tol. 1, p. 407. Another esti- 
mate gives the average expense of a Mississippi boat of 
886 tons aa $265 per day from St. lotiia to Hew Orleans, a 
boat of 498 tons as $ 226 per day* an Illinois river boat 
of 132 tons as *70 n© r day. Hunt's Merchant Magaslne . 
7ol. 17, p. 627. 

v Hall, The iYsst, p» 11 sq«: This estimate of western 
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the year , and thus aff eeted tha rata a which mast be charged. 
Oompetit ion batvaan tha be at a in port, eo wall ea with or ar- 
ia aA routes, ant tha general atata of tha river all influanoed 

6S 

steembeet ohargea, making than extremely uneerteln. Bishop 
Eneper paid an araraga far a of four or fi ra oanta a ails upon 
tha wastarn river* , and lass than this upon tha lakes, this 
was far oabln passaga and isolated tha oast of meal* and ea- 
aasEnodatlans enveyage* Tha fara for daok passaga was crash 
lowsr and opportunity was given to tha flat boatman return* 
lag up strasn and to nanj others, to work out their faro by 
oollaetisg fuel at tha wooding plaoos or assisting with tha 
keel boats and tha poles, in ease tha steamer ran arrouad. 

Bough as suoh an estimate nay ba, it must ba even nor# 
unsatisfactory in tha ossa af travel by land. It is impossible 
to work out tha ooat of travel by privets oonreyanee, hut 
hy striking an average Hr stags faro over known dietanoos 
throughout the West during tha years of Itinerasy, a general 
estimate may be nade tlut tha fare was about six to nine cents 
a nils* as the traveler seldom ate more than one meal at a 
pleat then aotuslly upon tha pb&A, the cost of meals and lodg- 

navlgatlon was written to urge the advisability of govern- 
ment improvement of tho western waters and its statements 
may, in general, be regarded ea representing conditions 
of navigation at their boat* 
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logs varied widely. In Illinois tavorn oh a rge a were fixed by 1 
lew, but there was a great diversity of prioe for out arte innent 
throughout the Test as a Mhole. The breakfasts offered were 
substantial and their oost varied from twenty-five oents to a 
dollar* The prioe most frequently charged was thirty-seven 
and a half oents* The average suppers varied from six and a 
quarter to fifty oents. lodgings were secured at prices rang- 
ing from twelve and a half cents to one dollar, the overage 
oost being twenty-seven and a half oents, bringing the oost 
of an average day to $1*80 exclusive of stage fare* It is 
obviously impossible to aeoept the expenses of any single 
traveler as an exaot measure of the oost of western travel; 
moreover, from the nature of things, the close eoonomy whioh 
many western settlers we e foroed to praotloe was not neoes- 
sary to Bishop Kemper* he was not, however, permitted to 
ohoose between luxury and eeonemy In most of his expenditures* 
In genoral, he peid whatever prioe was ohorged for the only 
accommodations available, and for this reason his accounts 
are of value in estimating the expense of the average western 
traveler* 

The Kisaionary Bishop was keenly alive to the pleasures 
pt western travel, although this did not prevent a eonSoious- 
nass of its inoonvenleneea* At the beginning of the railroad 
era, the numerous changes of ears, frequent collection of 
fares, the lack of heat and general comforts in J hc oarriers. 
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aaA« the railroad, an improvement upon the at age ooaoh in 
little more than speed and regularity, bat these advantages 
alone were bleesinga to an itinerant missionary* The oon- 
tinueus Improvement of the railways and their extension 
taring the fifties renewed the discomfort of trowel* The 
transition of the test was hastened from yotrth to stolid 
middle a^e; and with the iron horse, the element of the 
difficult and aleo of the picturesque was banished from it- 
ineracy in the Northwest Mission* 
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Chapter III. 

The Planting of tha Char oh In tha Horthvest 111 salon. 

The real work In tha northeast Mission eould not be 
begun In 1896. Tha fee seeks of that year remitting after tha uission- 
ary Bishop and his friend, Mr-. S. R. Johnson, had reaohed the field 
gare opportunity for a brief reoonnalssanoe and no sort. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the northeast sis si on earn Into aotual being. 

In Indiana parishes began to take font 1 mediately. 

1 

Madison, Indiana, secured a olergymn In January and began a troublous 
existenoe for there eas from the first a nueleus of contention In the 
Madison parish. The lov ohuroh reotor frm Virginia In a high ohurch 
oongregatlon found his stay eery unoonfortable In the little teen, and 
eas prepared to lease before the year was out. His suoeessors, seven 
In nuuber, fared no better than the first inounbent, and It eas finally 
found necessary to abandon the station until sons of the factious ele- 
nents should be removed, and the ohuroh could be refounded at that im- 
portant location. In February, General Evans donated a lot for the 
ohuroh at Evansville* A parish In Mlohlgan City eas organised In Marsh. 

▼ineennes, Shelbyvllle, and Logan sport were appointed In the spring as 

2 

stations of the Domestic Cosralttee. Hopes vers sanguine for the rapid 
extension of parishes about the state. 


1. Charlotte Leonard to Bp. Keeper Jan. 26, 1896, 
Vis. Mss. 19089. 

2. Proo. of Board of Missions, 1896, p. 41. 
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The problem of establishing the Episcopal ohuroh in 
Missouri oentered about St* Louis where a congregation was already or- 
ganised. Bishop Keeper had aeoepted the position of reetor of this 
parish* Christ Churoh, St* Louis, before his departure from the East* 

The Church in Missouri bad been receiving aid fro* the missionary 

3 

society since 1823* and the parish at St* Louis had been thus enabled 

to erect the first and only Episoopal ohuroh building in the state* 

The Bishop reached his headquarters in Deeenfeer, 1836, and spent the 

Christas s season in asking the acquaintance of his new parishioners* 

Hew* Peter Minard had arrived a few weeks before him to aot as his 

assistant in Christ Churoh during his frequent and protracted absences. 

A brief trip up the Mississippi in the early spring 
4 

of 1836 was followed by a visitation of the northeastern comer of 

Missouri and the valley of the Missouri river. At this tine the Bishop 

preached at Boonwille, Fayette, Columbia and St* Charles* St* Charles 

5 

was immediately named as a mission station. There were not a sufficient 

number of oonunmioants ia the place, however, to form a parish and the 

services of a missionary were not obtained until Deoeaber. The region 

about Palwyra, in the northern section of the state, appeared to offer 

possibilities although the towns in that quarter of the Mississippi valley 

were regarded as strongholds of Presbyterianism, and the Methodists were 

6 

also firmly established in the vicinity. Boonwille was likewise selected 


3. 

4* Vide supra note J 

5. Bp. Kemper to B. Dorr, llay 21, 1836, Keeper Ms. 
Letter Bk. 

6. Kemper Mss. Diary, April 3, 1836. 
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m a promising field* Nothing ooold be done, however, without iii* 
slonaries and no supply was forthcoming frost the east* In wain did 
the missionary Bishop solieit for workers in Missouri. Eaoh premise 
of sueoess ended in disappointment. 

The example of other denominations, notably the Pres- 
byterians, suggested a remedy for this difficulty in a theologloal col- 
lege* The Bishop was encouraged in this sehome by the leaders of the 
lew York Eplsoopal Theological Seminary. In August, 18S6, the Domestic 
Committee gave its approval to the tentative plan for a oollege in 
Missouri* Bishop Kemper hurried east in the fall to diseuss the mat- 
ter with leading churchmen, and to raise funds for an initial endowment. 

With the asslstanoe of friends in lew York and Philadelphia , $20,000 

8 

were raised in twenty days. Open his return to St. Louis a meeting 
was oallod on November 28, and definite plans were outlined for an 
institution to be named Missouri College. Many of the most influential 


7. Kemper Ms. Diary, Aug. 8, 1886. 

8. Spirit of Missions, 8, p. 8. (1888) 

A letter of lev. 20 1886 from Philadelphia 

speaks of this donation, -”l have often 
thought how fortunate you were in raising 
the $20,000 as from the present state of 
things in relation to money matters, I 
doubt whether the sane thing eould be done 
under existing oiroumstanoes. 
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and wealthy men of St. Louis were soeurod as trusts**, and a ehartsr 
was forsardsd to ths leg! sla tors for approval. 

Thar* were three Episcopal elergyman in Missouri beside 
the Bishop by the end of 1856. Boon* ill*, Palmyra, St. Charles and Fayette 
had been appointed as mission stations. The missionary stationed at St. 
Charles was able to start a subscription for 11000 for a church building, 
which however was not successfully filled for a number of years* 

The affairs of the proposed oollege and an Introduction 
to the labors of the mission field consumed the entire year of 1856* It 
was not until June of the following year that Bishop Kemper was able to 
undertake the first thorough visitation of his mission* For this purpose 
he began with Indiana. From vinoennes he proceeded up the Vabash and 
back to Vincennes whence he worked Inland through the southern towns* 


9* Bishop Kemper described this body to llr* 

P* Stagg of Hew York, Secretary of the 
Domestic Coemitte*. "Mr. Tracy I believe 
is well known in Hew York where he has a 
br other who gave Mr. Hard and ayself 
#100. He with Messrs. Herr Von Fhul and 
Doan rank among the most respectable mer- 
chants of the city, Mr* Spalding is one of 
the first lawyers of the Place. Hr. English 
is likewise a lawyer* Mr. Hough is a notary 
and sec retary of an Insurance com pany 
Mr. Clark is son of the gen eral who was 
fellow traveller with Lewis and who has been 
for many yrs agent for Indian affiirs In this 
city. Mr. Minarf is my excellent and devoted 
assistant. Dr. Hoffman is one of our most 
worthy oitisens originally from H. Y. an die 
in in extensive business as a druggist. Col. 

Laville is a master builder. Bapt. Symington 
commands the U. S. arsenal in the neighborhood 
Jefferson Barracks Ur. Coxa was for some years 
oash ier of the Branch Bank of the U.B. Mr. 

Hunt Is the postmaster and the hero of Astoria. 

Ur. Hash is one of the judges of the supreme court 
of this State. Cen. Ashley has been for some yrs. 
a member of oongress and Ur. Jabine is a manufacturer. 
Those narked tints are oomm uni cants. 

Kemper ulfl Letter^B®. April , II, 
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The finanoial or! ala vhioh affeoted tha country 
at large, in 1837, was not yet raflaetad in tha toarna of Indisuna. 
Richmond , it waa raportad , waa a flourishing little city in a 
fartile and populous oountry. Thera were nearly forty peraona at- 
tached to the Episoopal Chur eh in that pariah. A clergyman, Raw. 

G. P. Waldo, had gratuitously employed hiaself there, hut ill health 
presented his reeaining, and the Bar. George Flake was ready to settle 
in the town as soon as Hr. Waldo should withdraw. Jeffersonville w^s 
growing rapidly, and was expeeting to put up one hundred houses in 
the inaaediate future, lew Albany had organised a parish and secured 
a rector and had prosdsed scow thing toward his support. Franwwille 
was growing, especially from the Canaan iadgration, and an Influx of 
new ooaers was pouring into Uadi son. Madison, however, still struck 
a discordant note in the baraoolous prosperity of the future diocese. 

Indianapolis had secured the servloes of Bev. J. B. 
Bratton, a buoyant young olergyaan frost Kentueky. the parish had 
pledged hin 1400 a year and be was enthusiastic over the prospects of 
the ohurch in that vicinity. A oontraot for a lot to oost #1000, 
payable in two years without interest, had been secured, and in two 

days the congregation had raised about #700 to neat the payeent due 

10 

upon this oontraot. 
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In his jourmy through tho north of Indiana Bishop 

Kemper was particularly impressed with Michigan City. "Tho plan of 

tho oity is almost as largo as that of Kov York", ho wrote, "and wo 

s owe t lotos hare to pass through woods to go frost one house to another. 

It has 1600 Inhabitants and Is not yet 4 years old. Tho stumps as 

11 . 

you may suppose are yet standing in the streets. A subscription 
falling short of #2600 had been taken for an Episoopal Church in 
Michigan city but aid would be needed frost abroad before the plan 
could be realised as it was acknowledged in the town that the tiwes 
were beginning to be very hard in that section of the state. Terre 
Haute, the Bishop wrote, was the prettiest Tillage in the Vest, and 
its sooiety was really excellent. 

With favorable conditions upon every hand, a con- 
vocation was called at Crawford svi lie on the ninth and tenth of 
June, 1887. It was not well attended as the wissionary who was 
temporarily stationed at Madison had not the ready money for stage 
fare while the olergyman from Evansville could procure a seat in the 
stage. Mr. Britton from Indianapolis, Rev. Ashbel Stelle of Bow Albany 
and the Bishop's friend, Mr. S. R. Johnson wfro had settled a Lafayette 
met with the missionary Bishop. It was resolved at this convocation 
to apply to the legislature for a charter allowing the church to be 

organised, and to make an endeavor to establish an Episcopal oollege 

12 . 

in Indiana. 


11. Bp. Kasper to E. Reaper, August f, 1887, 
Vis. Mss. 170180. 

12. Vis. Mss. 17H90. 
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He each noticeable advance— nt eould be reeorded 
for Uinourl In 1857. Here the Eishop' ■ effort e were confined 
rather olbeely to the vicinity of St. Louie. After it had been 
settled that the new college ehould be located on the outskirts of 
the city, the de—nds of the — tropolis grew even —re exacting than 
before. The vork of construction on the —liege buildings — s put 
under way in 1857. Christ Church parish — a nwhile had groan so rapid* 
ly during 1856 that the existing building — s — longer large enough, 
and the Bishop had the gratification of laying the corner stone of a 
new building in May, 1857. 

In spite of the manifold de—nds upon Bishop Reaper' s 

attention, however, he found tl— in the fall and winter of 1857 for 

a rapid tour of Hiss curl officiating at 9t. Charles, Fayette, Boonville 
15. 

and Independenoe . A notiee had been re— lved that so— eea lthy Bpis- 

— palian fro* Virginia had settled at Buffalo Knob in Pike County. They 

represented the— elves as surrounded by Methodists and Camp bellite Bap- 

14. aJuSL 

tlsts whose ministrations they did not —joy. He — de a 1 detour to 

n 

their settle— nt, naming the looality as a station. Independence and 
Pelt— —re al— added to the list, but f— of the stations were regular- 
ly su pplled with services. 

Colo— 1 Kearney at Fort Leavenworth urged the missionary 
Bishop to make a trip to that post. This invitation — s seconded by 
Bishop Kemper's own ardent desire to visit the Indians in that vicinity. 
In December, 1857, therefore, aeo o mpa nl ed by Mr. Peake, the missionary 

15. Bp. Kemper to B. Kemper How. 10, A How. 22, 1857, 
Vie. Mss. 18050,55. 

ft’K* 

14. Meade to Bp. Ke^er <hk — 6. 1857, Vis. Mss. 170 
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tt Fayette , ht wt out lorea tho itaU border for LMvanrortht This 
16 

Jwnwy was an interesting oss, but was without any real significance 
for the Chur oh. In the western towns he found few Episcopalians, but 
also he found few Missionaries of any denoad nation and nany of the set- 
tlers were eager for services of some kind. The Shawnee, Delaware and 
Kiehapoo Indians whom he went especially to see were found to be ade- 
quately served by the Baptists and Methodists. The rumor was Bonfirmed, 
however, that further to the south in the Indian country the Seneea In- 
dians desired Eplsoopal ministrations . and had wren preserved Episcopal 
forms of worship retained si now their residence in lew York state. Op- 
portunity was not givon to visit the Seneea at this time as the affairs 
of the oo liege and the mission recalled the Bishop to St. Louis immediate 

The early months of 1888 were occupied by an extended 

visitation through the southern states which Bishop Kemper undertook at 

the request of Bishop Otey of Tennessee, returning to St. Louis by the 

middle of May. On June 9, he was again in Indiana for a convocation 

which was held at Evansville. The Missionary Bishop and f ow clergymen 

were present. Five other clergymen eenonioally resident in the State 

were unable to attend. It was decided that a Primary Convention should 

be held at Madison on August 24, to ocsqplete the orga ni sation of the 
16. 

diocese. 


16. Bp. Keeper to E. Kemper, Bov. 22, Bov. 24, 1887, 
Vis. Vss. 18088 and 84. 

16. fie. Mss. 17074 and 76. 
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II was the Bishop's intention to attoad this oonvention 
on his rsturn frost his first tour through Ti soon si a. Ths missionary 
jurisdiction had bsoa extended ia 1836 to include all territory north 
of 36$ degrees, aad the elergy ia the then newly fonsed territory of 
Tisooasia were urging the Missionary Bishop to extend his oversight to 
their parishes. Be had already visited Davenport, Bloosdngton and Du- 
buque in leva Territory, being Impressed with the promise of the country 
and the opportunity it offered for the extension of the efauroh. nothing 
was done, however, to found parishes there. The demand for Episeopal 
services was not so insistant as that frost Tisooasia and in several 
places notably about Keokuk and Dubuque, the conflicting unsettled land 

claims seemed to make the oouatry an unpropltlous field for continuous 
17. 

effort. 

The invitation from Ti sconsin was pressed most urgently 
by Her. Richard Cadle. This pioneer Kplsoopalian had been moved from 
the Green Bay Indian mission to lavarino and Fort Howard. The Epis- 
eopal jurisdiction over Wlseansin was claimed in 1836 by Bishop MoCoskry 
of Michigan on the basis of the inclusion of the Indian missions of Wis- 
consin in the original diocese of Michigan at the time of its formation 

in 1884. This oomfllet of olalns prevented Bishop Kemper from visiting 

the northern territory before 1886 when the question was settled in his 

favor by the general Convention. Before that time Fplsoopalian settlers 

in Wisconsin were adding their individual appeals to those of the ener- 

getio little missionary from lavarino. Before the Bishop oould effect 

xu. 

his visitation Mr. Cadle was transferred to the Prairie du Child in the 


17. Due. History of Iowa I p. 160 aq. 
Kemper Ms. Diary, April 1, 1844. 
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Mississippi Territory and ns ready to greet the Bishop upon his 

entranoe to the territory In 1839. 

Prairie du Chian was e opposed of several strata of 

settlement formed by the old Frenoh Tillage upon a sandbar and the 

newer settlements of middle and newt own. Old town was the site of 

the American Pur Com p a ny * s establishment and Port Crawford the Vnited 

States military post was lose ted just beyond Sort own. The town oon- 

18. 

tained some 1200 inhabitants of whom about one third were Sngllsh. 

The Methodists and Presbyterians already held itinerant serriee at 

this plaoe , but the presence of some ten bo twenty Episcopalians gave 

the nucleus for an Episoopal parish, from Pralre du Chian Mr. Cadle 

bad extended his offioes to Mineral Point, Cassville, and Wnoaster, 

19. 

officiating also In the garrison at Port Crawford. Cassrllle and 
Prairie du Chian were organised before the Bishop's visitation. Save 
for theae parishes and the Indian adsd one there were no Episoopal 
congregations in Hseonsin before 1888, but the pnospeots seemed 
bright for a flourishing diocese. 

Bishop Kemper set out for his journey through Wlsoonsin 
by boat from St. Louis to Galena, Illinois in the late summer of 1888. 
At Galena Her. E. G. Gear was located. Mr. Gear was glad to accompany 
the Bishop on his northern trip and the two took stage from Galena for 
Mineral Point, fiseonsin, where they were net by Mr. Cadle. The party 


18. Spirit of missions 8, p. 37 (1888) and Kemper 
Ms. Diary, July 20, 1888. 

19. Spirit of Missions 3, p. 168 294. (1838) 
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than proceeded on a tour through Cassville, Prairie du Chien, 

20 

Port Winnebago and Oreen Bay. 

lieoonain was the first field which the Epiaoopal 

Churoh entered abreast of popular settlement and even here it was 

behind the aore aggressive missionary denominations* The ohureh in 

this section, however, had a readier ehanee of winning converts than 

in the mere completely preoccupied portions of the mission field* 

Every settlement offered possibilities* Mineral Point was found to 

be a dingy town surrounded by diggings. It was said to have 1000 

inhabitants. The sereioe was solemnised in the log oeufcthouse which 

21 . 

served also as a school room. Oassville and Prairie du Chien had 
been prepared for the visit by Mr. Cadle. Nothing had been done dt 
Madison City, the new capital of the territory. In foot, there were 
few professors of religion in that town, but the reception given the 

Bishop was so gratifying that he resolved at once to station a mis* 

22 

sionary at the place if one oould be obtained* The desired workers 
oould not be found, however, in 1858. By the close of the year the 
churoh elaimed nine stations in the territory, all of vhieh were vacant 

except Prairie du Chien, the Indian Missions, and the newly organised 

23. 

parish at Milwaukee. 


20. Bp. Kemper to S. R* Johnson, Aug. 16, 1838, 

Wis. Mss. 190126. 

21. Kemper Mss. Diary, July 26, 1838. 

22. Kasper Ms. Diary, «*uly 30, 1838. 

23. The stations were Prairie du Chien-Rev. Richard 
Dadle- Duok Creek 0 One Idas) Rev. Solomon Davis; 
Oreen Bay; Milwaukee Rev. K. Bull; Havarino, 
Mineral Point, Madison, Cassvllle and Portage 
(Ft. Winnefeago). Pros, of Brd. of Missions. 
1838, p. 42 sq. 
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The Bishop vos detained in Ki soon sin by bad roads 

and was therefore unable to be present at the Priaary Convention 

of Indiana* Six clergymen attended this oonvention vith lay dele- 

gates fro* Hew Albany, Madison, Indianapolis, Richmond, and C raw- 

ford sville. A diocese was formed and a memorial was framed for the 

General Convention whioh was to meet in September. 1838 , requesting 

admission into union vith the Episcopal Church, and the continued 

24 . 

aervioes of the Missionary Bishop. 

The wbrk of the Episoopal Chur oh in Indiana during 
1838 and 1839 was generally in the direction of extending existing 
parishes, and the erection of ohuroh buildings. All of the usual 
Methods for raising money were enployed. The effects of the panic 
began to show themselves in the operations of these years, but in 
spite of obstacles and enibarrasaments the Bishop was. able to conse- 
crate churches in Lafayette, Indianapolis and Madison in the fall of 

25 . 

1838. The northern section of the state developed Materially in 
population during 1838 and 1839, and new parishes were organised in 
the latter year at Port layne and Mishawaka. South Bead, Goshen, 

Bristol and Elkhart attracted the attention of the Church at this 

26. 

tine. Evansville, which had progressed but slowly, began at last 
to show the results of the continued labors of Rev. A. B. Lenon, and 


24. Journal of Priaary Convention of Protestant 
Episcopal huroh in Indiana, 1838. pp. 4, 5. 

25. Second Annual Convention Episo. Church in 
Ind. 1839, p. 20 sq. 

26. Spirit of Missions 4, p. 69 (1839) 
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the corner stone of s brick building 40 x 70 feet, was laid in the 
manor of 1889. 

Ill health and the diffieulties of the parish had oom- 

pelled the withdrawal of Raw* Henry Caswall from Uadi ion in September, 

1888, and he was sueeeeded by Pew. J. ?. Bash and Rew. William Mitchell, 

anither of whom remained for any length of time. December, 1889, found 

Rew. Willard Presbury in charge of that difficult oure. Ur. Presbury 

bellowed that much of the discontent in Uadi son wag due to the looatlon 

27. 

of the ohureh building. A wote disoowered that a majority of the 
oongrufehtion wished the edifioe to be mowed to a more convenient place, 
but the suggestion was met by the threat from certain members of the 
vestry to foreolose upon the building if such an attempt were made. 

In this situation, a new vestry was elected, but the old vestry re- 
fused to retire . Mr. Presbury with a large following finally determined 
to withdraw from the ohureh, and a new parish called Trinity c huroh was 
organised. The vestry of Christ Churoh parish looked the secessionists 

out of the Apisoopal building and attempted to withhold the funds of 

28. 

the Domestic Committee whioh were due Ur. Presbury. The Bishop at- 
tempted to make peaoe, but irritation had beeosw too widespread, and 
the quarrel ended in 1840 by the resignation of Ur. Presbury and his 
departure from Indiana. 


27. 

28. 


r. Presbury to Bp. Reaper, Deo. 9, 1889, 

Ls. Mss. 22012. ^ a0/ /* ^ C X 4, /£ 3 
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The Annual Convention which net In June,l839* reported 
eleven clergymen employed In the dlooese of Indiana and eight parishes 
upon the convention list. One new parish was admitted. The largest 
parishes In the dlooese sere at Indianapolis and llad Ison,* hi oh num- 
bered twenty eight oommunloanfrs eaoh. The smallest, composed of four 
oommunloants,*as at Mishawaka. The stations of Terre Haute, Lawrenoe- 

burgb, Vince nnes.Loganport , Mishawaka, Crawfordsville, and Bristol were 

29 

destitute of olerloal services. 

m 

Missouri, meanwhile, was developing more slowly. In 1837* 
the parish at St. Louis bad not only outgrown Its physical accommod- 
ations but Its unity as well. By the end of 1838 a new parish was 
proposed and many of the younger members of Christ Church parish 
were eager to form the new congregation. This was not effectively 
organized, however. until 1840. Mr. Peake was transferred from Fayette 
to Boonvl lie .which had been his original station when be came to the 
West In l837»but Mr. Babbit bad been filling the station during the 
greater part of 1837. Mr. Babbit left the missionary field, however 
In March of 1838. From Boonvllle Mr. Peake gave Itinerant services 
at Fayette, Fulton, Roche fort and Mount Forest. Mr. Hedges who had been 
secured for Paloyra succeeded In completing a church (St. Paul) at 

the latter station In 1839, and the subject of erecting one one at 

30 

Hannibal was under consideration. 


29. Pro'', of 3oard of missions, 1539, p. 37. 
30. Spirit of ^.lsslona 4 p.74 (1339). 
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There were only ton eoEisunl cants in Hannibal but the town was in- 
creasing in population and Ur. Bodges had hopes of success. St. Charles, 
on the other hand, had failed noticeably. The Missionary, Hr. Pitch, 
had returned to the East, and the congregation had beooae dispersed. 

The I 1000 subscription was inpossible of collection on aooount of 

SI. 

numerous failures, renewals and deaths, and the station remained 

waoant. Indeed, for the greater part of 1888 and 1889 fire out of 

82. 

the nine stations upon the Missionary lists remained unsupplied. 

The difficulty of procuring Missionaries was increased 
by the neoesslty of scouring tee ©hers and professors for the Mission- 
ary College which began its aotlwe oareer in 1888. Missouri College 
had been seleoted as its nane. Bishop Reaper was deeply cha grinned 
at an unexpected change in this title. The state legislature refused 
to incorporate a denominational institution under this name, fearing a 
oonfliot with a future State University and without consulting the Bishop 
the trustees ohanged the name to Kemper College. The main building, an 

edifice 76 feet in length and three stories high was ready for occupation 
38. 

in 1838. Upon October 15, Mr. Minard, the Bishop's assistant in Christ 
Chureh, opened the preparatory department. A faculty of three took up 
their labors under Mr* Minard' s supervision. The Chentille of the eehool 
was not large but the plans for its development were comprehensive . 


88. Ibid 5, p.39 (1840) 

32. The stations in 1889 were Boonville, Mr. F. F. 
Peake, Palmyra and Hannibal, Hew. C. S. Hedges, 
Fayette, St. Charles, Fttlton, Independence , 
Buffalo Knob and Upper St. Louis. Proceedings 
of the Board of Missions 1889, p. 42. 

33, V.'is. Mss. 24G2 
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In Sov saber the Bishop was able to torn hie attention 

for a time from the affairs of the College and the mission in order 

to carry out hie plan of visiting the Seaeea Indians southwest of 

Missouri. On this journey he stopped at St. Charles. Pulton. Boon* 

▼Ills. Fayette, and Columbia, preaching, oonflraing and baptising as 

54 

he went* The journey to the Indian oountry was taken In ooapsny with 

Mr. Henry Gregory who had been transferred to Missouri earlier In the 

year, but had not yet definitely assuaed a station. The travellers 

left Boonrllle on horseback on Neveafoer 18, and after a oold ride of 

181 alias with suoh ohanoe acoosatodations as eould be found they reached 
. 85. 

Sarooxie on the state border on the eighteenth. Here the Bishop 

preaohod to sons twenty persons who had gathered In a log cabin to hear 
hla. Few of the congregation had ewer heard the Eplsoopal fora of serwioe. 
On Boweaber 20, the house of Major Calloway, the IndianAgent, was reaohed. 
The Agent proalsed a aeeting with the Seneoa chiefs In oounell to oonsider 
with then the question of an Eplsoopal mission. The Seneoa finally re- 
fused the offers free the Chur oh, however, and the question of activity 

86 . 

aaong the Indians was again postponed. This do el si on was a distinct 
dis appointaent to the aisAonary Bishop, but it was doubtless a blessing 
in disguise, as the work among the whites was sufficiently pressing to 
strain the resources of the Missionary Society to the utmost, and the 
seal for doaestio missions wasnot increasing during opening years of the 
forties. 


84. Bp. Kemper to E. Kenper, Bov. 12, 1888, 
Vis. Mss. 20062. 


85. Bp. Kenper to E. Keeper , Bov. 19, 1888, 
Wls. Mss. 20G72. 


86. Henry Gregory to Bp. Reaper, Mar. 18, 1889, 
Wls. Mss. 21010. 
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New dist riots were being opened to settlement end the 
population of the thinly settled distriots was increasing. I nor eased 
activity was continually demanded qpon the part of the ohuroh if it 
was to aeecsqplish any real results in the western mission field. In 
■any eases sueh activity was impossible beeause of the limited supply 
of workers* On this aooount almost nothing had been done to meet the 
needs of Iowa. In 1838, llr. J. Balehelder, an Illinois clergyman, had 
offered himself for that territory and was stationed at Burlington in 
the following year* Dubuque, Burlington, Madison, and Davenport had 
been named as stations but had remained vacant* Mr* Gear was trans- 
ferred in 1838 from Galena, Illinois, to Fort Snelling in the St* Peters 
Precinct of Iona Territory* About the military post the traders and mis- 
sionaries had gathered and St* Peters was beoeming an important point in 

37. 

the Indian reserve. All the religious denominations were laboring 
among the northern Indians and Mr. Gear's employment as chaplain at the 
post enabled him to aot for the Episcopalians in this quarter* 

In Visoonsin the dearth of laborers was particularly im- 
portant* Mr* Noble wgo had officiated a few months at Milwaukee withdrew 

in September, 1838. His removal and the reduction of the Indian Missions 

38. 

at Green Bay and Duok Creek mhioh had been ordered in 1837 left the 
Territory even more destitute than before* Mr* Richard Cadle aooepted 
the post as chaplain at Fort Crawford* He still labored, however, at 


37* -Holcomb , R. I. Minnesota in Three Centureis, 
II p. 236, 244. E* G. Gear to Bp.Kemper, 
Wis. Mss. 20068. 

38* Spirit of Missions. 2 p (1837). 
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Prairie du Chien , Cassville, Minersl Point, Ft. Winnebago and Uadi ion 
and even extended his services to Dubuque, but his work taong the 

39 . 

soldiers soon became too pressing to permit suoh an extended circuit. 

In June 1839 a missionary was scoured for Uadi son. He 

had been received into the ehuroh from the Methodist ministry. His 

abilities were net of the kind to rouse popular enthusiasm, and he was 

not optimistic regarding his nee charge. "Our town oontains professors 

of religion, five presbyterians, three Lutherans, one Camelite, and three 

Methodists, several having recently removed. The presbyterians and two 

eongregationalists are endeavouring to get a clergyman of their own 
40. 

persuasion, he wrote some tine after his arrival. The Bishop, however, 
was oonvineed that there were brilliant prospects for the church in Madison. 
He had been led to believe that a majority of the inhabitants (and Madison 
contained some 400 persons) preferred the Church. He hoped also that the 
missionary at this point would be able to officiate occasionally at Beloit, 
Janesville, Blue Mounds and Astalep. 

The station at Milwaukee was filled in the fall of 1838. 

The services were held in a small school room. The meifcers of the parish 

41 

were still embarrassed on account of the speculations of 1838, and were 
able to give little financial aid to the church. F«v. F. B. Hull, the 

39. Ibid 4 p. 381 (1839) 

40. Fhllo to Bp. Kemper. April 1840, Ms. Mss. 220122 

41. Spirit of Missions. 4, p. 380 (1839). 
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new missionary, did not eonfine himself to his immediate field* 

During 1889 he preaohed at Southport (Kenosha) Racine, Prairie* 

42. ft 

▼ille, Elk Creek and Beloit. Southport and Raeine seemed to him 
especially promising. In Southport a congregation of some twenty 
families desired Episcopal services. Several possibilities for the 
supply of this prospective pari *h were suggested. In July 1840, Mr* 

Allan son was put in charge of this station hut his stay was nade un- 
comfortable on account of his refusal to take a definite stand upon 
the tcnperanoe question, and his failure to work harmoniously with 
one of his dominating parishioners* 

In the lead region attempts were made -notably by lfr* 

Cadls-to rouse an interest among the Welsh and English miners* Some 
suooess was attained and a small parish was organised at Mineral Point 
in 1889* The singing of the Welshmen added much to the populatity of 
the servloes* In the main, however, the miners w*-re found to be either 
indifferent to religious services or interested la Methodism or Catholicism* 

Mr* BenjaminEaton was secured for the parish date in 1889* He was not at 

48* 

first favorably impressed with the town or the people $ add was therefore, 
pleased to accept a call to Oreen Bay which was proffered in April, 1840* 

On April 6, this northern parish had completed a new church building, free 

from debt, and hastened to extend a call to Mr* Eaton, fearing that a 

( 

clergyman might be imposed upon them by Bishop MoCoskry of Michigan* 

They offered Mr* Eaton $800 above his expenses, and the station was also 


42* Hull to Bp. Kemper, Jan. 1840, liis. Mss. 22041* 

48. In Deoember 1889 he wrote to Bp* Kemper ,-" The 
appearance of the toon, the unoomf ortab 1 e home 
into vhioh I was thrown, the rough profane set 
I nett at table . *e* all contribute to make me 
wish myself any place but here." Wls* Mss* 22014. 
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44. 

put upon tho missionary list. Undesirable as the location at 

Mineral Point had seemed to this volatile olergyman, Green Bay 

uas even less to his taste, and the hustling life in the lead 

region grew sore attractive in the retrospect as he realised the 

46. 

restricted interests of the northern town. He was glad to return 
to Mineral Point in 1840 and, later, was auoug those who sought fortune 
in the Bepublio of Texas* 

In September 1810. a convocation of the olergy of Vis- 

oinsin was held in Milwaukee. There were eleven regular stations within 

46. 

the Territory and only four were vacant. The business of the convoca- 
tion was relatively simple. It was determined that it was inexpedient to 
form a diooese at this time. The question of a theological school for 
Wisconsin was seriously considered. The property of the Green Bay Mis- 
sion whi ch was finally dosed in 1889, had been taken over by s college 
called Wisconsin University. This institution had Episcopal affiliations 
but did not take the plaoe of a training school. An Englishman owning 


44 , CL. 0. . £jU*!o to Bp. Kemper, CLjtA^t 6 ~ jfo © 
Us. Mss. 22 G 108. ' 

46. Early in the summer of 1859, Hr. Eaton wrote to 
the Bishop, "Less business and less money here 
than perhaps aqy place I was ever in. I see 
nothing to support this town except they procure 
an appropriation for opening the navigation of 
the Fox river, which is not likely they can do 
at present.” Us. Mss. 22 G 154. 

46. Portage, Casrville, Madison and Green Bay were 
unsupplied. 
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large tract* of land In the vest vaa willing to sake a donation for 

47. 

a college, hut the terms were not entirely satisfactory. The 
Bishop was insistent, however, upon a looal training school for the 
clergy. 

During 1840 a plan was maturing anoag a small group 

of the students of the Rev York Theological Scadnary to undertake a 

oouraunity mission under Bishop Kemper's direction. This plan would 

permit the eoonoay of oommunity life and the inspiration of a reli- 
48. 

gious order. It oombined the best features of Methodist itineracy 

with those of a Jesuit mission. The plan met with disfavor and 

ridicule from many of the eastern Bishops and the number of the little 

brotherhood was reduoed to three before they were ready for active 
49. 

service. Bishop Kemper who knew the needs of his mission more per* 
feetly than did his eastern oolleagues realised the value of suoh an 
effort and selected Wisconsin as the field for the venture. 

In Missouri, meanwhile, Kemper College had faitly begun 
its career . A president. Rev. S. A. Brane, had been secured in April. 
1689, and the oollege year opened in the fall with a faculty of three 
beside the President and with the assistance of the clergy of St. Louis 


47. Bp. Hamper to t. Kemper, Dec. 18, 1848. 
Wis. Mss. 28 G 28. Vide notes 110 4 111. 

48. Brack, Life of James Lloyd Brook, p. 8. 

49. Ibid, pp. 14 sq. 
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At this tin there were three clergymen beside the shop in the 
city. Mr* Minary had withdrawn fro* Christ Chur eh and aoeepted 
the oharge of a new parish - St* Paul's - whieh had been forsied. 

Mr. Peeke had been transferred fron Boooville in 1839 to beoone 
rector of Christ Chur oh. At this tine the Bishop definitely 
withdrew fron that pewit ion. A young deaeon. Row. Whiting Griswold, 
assisted Mr* Peake, and all of these were pressed into the serrloe 
of the oollege* The institution oontained a granaar sohool and a 
college department* It opened with twenty-three students in attendance . * 
Plans for enlargement were begun immediately. Difficulties developed 
during the first year, however* Friction in the faculty made itself 
apparent at onoe. Charges and oounter charge s were launched, and appeals 
froa both sides were laid before the Bishop* The ooncensus of opinion 
seemed to find the root of the trouble An the oonduot of the President' s 
wife . She was a woman of strong character and determination, and was not 
content with a Pauline silenoe within the ohurohes. In fact she outraged 
the sensibilities of the entire oonmunlon by even conducting college 
classes in the Romanos languages. Bishop Kemper frequently found that 
Eplsoopal discipline of the olergy demanded the highest tact, tut the 
discipline of the wives of the olergy was absolutely beyond diooesan 
control. The animus which developed out of this situation and its manifold 
eomplioation found vent in southing aoousatlons concerning college ad- 


fff, Gibbs to Bp. Kemper, July 6, 1840, 
Wis. Mss. 23 G 9. 
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■ini >tration, ud intend the college , ater absolutely fm 

62 ■ 

from tebt , mi btradag deeply involved. Relations grar 
■trained and humiliating and the President was glad to with- 
draw in 1841* 

A number of the outlying missionary stations re- 
mained unfilled during 1639 and 1840 and the personal of the 
Missouri clergy was continually changing* The Primary convention 
far the organisation of the diooese was called in *owesd>er, 1840* 

63. 

At that time eight Episcopal clergymen were located in the state. 
Mr* Hedges had beoone the ohaplain at Jeff arson, Barracks, a mili- 
tary post below St* Louis, increasing the preponderance of olerioal 
eerwiees in and about the city* Mr* Ssdth was working against 
discouraging indifference at St. Charles. Mr. Homan was located 
at Jefferson City, the Capital of the state. He was the only 
clergyman in the town. Fran this center he extended his services 
to Fulton and also worked among the prisoners in the state peni- 
tentiary located r.ecr the Capital. Hannibal and Palmyra which 
had been left vacant by the renewal of Mr. Hedges to Jefferson 
Barraoks were supplied by Kev. T* E. Paine, while Rev* J* D. 

Mead was stationed at Boouville which Mr. Peake had vacated upon 


62. In 1838 the Bishop wrote that he needed $2000 
for the college. Sobs part of this was raised. 

In 1859 *1000 was still due on the land and 
something was due upon the improvements • In 
Morph 1840, the indebtedness on the running ex- 
penses was 21988.69. By 1841 the debts had 
gathered alarmingly. Mss. 20 0 9. Letter Book V* 
June 24, 1839. 

63* Master Ms. Diary, liar. 16, 1840. 
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Tho visitation of the state la lovewber and Deomsber 1840 , 

gave the Bishop sobs enoouragenent for the future, hut it was obvious 

that the churti* had little strength outside of St. Louis Itself. 

The Chur oh la leva developed hut slowly during this 

period. Ur. Batohelder at Burlington vorked faithfully hut with 

slight suooess. He vas poorly fitted to aeet the deaaads of a new 
54. 

oosununity. Two other olergyaen entered the field at Davenport and 
Bloanington hut they aoconpli shed nothing and soon left the territory. 

Wisconsin, however , vas prospering. The Associated Mis- 
sion which had been planned began to oocnpy the attention of the Mis- 
sionary Bishop in 1841. The asnbers had ooapleted their organisa- 
tion in the preoeding year. Hr. Cadle had been selected as Superior 
of the Mission and John Hobart, the son of the former Bishop of Hew 

66 

York, Janes Lloyd Brook, and Hoary Adana were brethren of the order. 
The young non took vows of oelibasy during the period of their con- 
nection with the aission which relation, however, oould be severed 
after a proper notification had been given. Their house was to be a 
sohool and noaastery la one and ft am it they were to work into all 
parts of the state, holding services, fouadffcg sohools, organising 
parishes, and engaging in house to house visitations. The support of 

the n&ssboa vas to be fren the labor of the laaates and gifts of the 

66 . 

ehureh. with these ideals in view work had been begun. 

4 

64. Kasper Ms. Diary Hov. 2, 1840. 

66. Break, Life of Brook, p. 16 sq. 

66. J. L. Brook to Bp. Keaper, May 11, 1845, %ls. Mss. 
27072. 
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Prairlevllle had been selected aa the alte of the 

■1 sal on. Here they erected a babln large enough for their 

temporary aoo o— od atlon. Janes Lloyd Bra ok who became at onoe 

a leading spirit reported immediately that fire or six young 

man had expressed a desire to take theological training if their 

87. 

expenses could be defrayed. For this purpose land was to be 

put under cultivation as a mission farm where students would 

earn their expenses - which ware wary l£ght - by three and a 

half hours of labor a day. Henry Adams was the most efficient 

■esiber of the brotherhood in the training of students, but his 

sympathy with the monastio principle upon which the institution 

was based was less ardent than that of his soil segues and absolute 

harmony was not always present in the order. By 1842, the aooosi- 

modations had been enlarged but the entire expense of the mission 

did not amount to more than twelve dollars to fifteen dollars a 

fortnight, including the food and housing of several men and the 

68 . 

provision and stabling of two horses. 

During the first year the brethren founded a parish, 
St. Johns, in the wilderness at Elkhart and revived St. Luke's 
parish At Racine. They conducted services each Sunday outside the 


57. Spirit of Missions 7 p. 186 (1842) 

58. J. Hobart to Bp. Kemper, Dee. 18, 1841, 25 0 121. 
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bounds of their 


asm mission, preparing eighty -eight candidates 

for confiscation, while at the mission itself, they had gathered 

59 . 

together a congregation of sons fifty -two oosoami cants * 

The Frairierille mission soon came to be known as 
Hashotah. Its Increased activities caused an enlargement of its 
plans* Especial attention was given to the foreign settlers of 
Vi soon sin. Two hundred Swedes , Horwegians and Danes, originally 
Lutheran, had settled about Pine Lake and had petitioned to be 
admitted into the hpiseppal Chur oh. They asked to be allowed to 
oonduet the serwiees in Scandinavian and wished their pastor, Mr. 
Vnonius, to be ordained as their clergyman. The Vashotah mission- 
aries urged the aeoeptanoe of this proposal and the Bishop finally 

60 . 

consented to admit the new parish in the ohureh. A Norwegian 

settlement at Jefferson Prairie was easily worn ever to the chtuotoh 

and an English settlement at Fagle Prairie was eager to grapp the 

61 . 

opportunity of services from the Prairieville brethren. 

The clergy throughout the ohureh occasionally made 
merry at what they termed the devotional exeesses of the Inmates 
of Bashotah but it is certain that the strength of the Chur oh in 
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Wlsoonsin ni ineruMd remarkably by their energetio devotion* 

By 1645* however* several readjust rente h*d become neoessary* 

Hr* Cadle *ho professed to be "not in the slightest degree Ox* 
fordised" had been too long a frontier missionary to aeoept the 
spirit of a regulated brotherhood and had withdrawn frost the order 
early in 1842* Mr* Adams also withdrew beoause of personal dif- 
ficulties with hr* Brack whose indomi ns table will was the moulding 
force of the institution. Ur* Break and Ur. Hobart were thus left 
to carry out the undertaking end it was not long before the task 
was assigned to Ur. Break alone. 

In 1844, students were admitted into the mission as 

lay brethren* A farmer had been added to the mission fores to 

act as superintendent of the student laborers while his wife looked 

62. 

after their welfare. By this time am efficient day school had been 
built .up which was one of the moat forceful branches of the mission 
activities* 

The Bishop was preparing to withdraw from Missouri in 
1843 and hoped to take up his residence in Wisconsin where he could 
watch the development of Bashotah* Progress of the church in Uioafturi 
during 1841 and 1842 had varied, but the strength of the parishes in 
St. Louis was sufficient to offset failures in other sections* 


62* Kemper Ms. ^iary Feb. 15. 1844* 
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Th«M city parishes were heavily in debt, but were growing in 
mashers and influence/ 

The needs of Keaper College were more imperative than 

those of the diooese. After som diffioutly following Ur* Crane's 

resignation in 1841, a new President, Ur. B. H. Hutehinson of 

Vermont had been secured to begin his tern of office in the fall 

of that year. Thirty two students were in attendanoe in the 

grammar sohool and eight in the oollege. The faculty consisted 

of the president, a professor of Latin and Oreek, a tutor in 

64. 

mathematics , a teacher of French , and three prefects . Ur. Peake, 

the reotor of Christ Chur oh, lectured on rhetoric and Belles Let tree. 

A department of theology and one in aedloine took form under the 

direotlon of the new president. Professor Caswell was put in oharge 

of the former and Dr. MoDowell of St. Louis of the latter. By 

January 1843, Dr. McDowell had forty-three medical students in his 

66 . 

department. 


63. In 1841 Christ Chur oh had an indebtedness 
of $20,000, St. Pauls of $5000. A new 
congregation was organised during the year 
by Ur. Griswold. The Bishop hoped this 
last effort would stimulate the old vestrie 
to fresh activity. Bp. Kemper to K. Keaper, 
Deo. 22, 1841, 'is. Uss. 26 0 ie. 

64. Spirit of Uissions, 6, p. 86 (1841) 

66. Keaper Ms. Diary, Jan. 10, 1842. 
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The original building had been enlarged under Dr* 

Crane's administration by two wings each seventy-five feet in 

length* The entire institution including this main building, 

and the president's house and outbuildings was encumbered with 

mortgages* A debt was still due upon the land and the running 

expenses bad foreed the college to be sous so heavily involved 

66 . 

that suits were liable at any tine* It was proposed that the 
Bishop and President Hutchinson take up flOOOOof the debt* In 
the spring of 1843, the President was to take up the most press- 
ing mortgage of #4000 and the trustees were to repay him for his 

loan and the bask salary due him at 6 % interest* This relieved 

87. 

the institution temporarily and in spite of troubled flnanees 
the future of the College looked bright. 

Bishop Kemper bad urged upon the diooese the neoessity 
of scouring a bishop of their own. #• ith the increasing demands 
upon him from Kisoonsin, Iowa and the upper Mississippi oountry, 
it seemed imperative to him that Missouri and Indiana should become 
independent ofhis mission. At the annual convention of Missouri 
in 1843, he impressed this gravely upon the olergy. The missionary 


66* Bishop Kemper reported to Mew York in 1842,- 
" Debts in Jany 9334,97 - of this sum for land 
and interest 2600 - tvo wings 2960 - Upton, 
Carptnter, 236.72 - two booksellers 471.47* 
6est 422.87 - debts left by him 1600 • the 
balance (1164.68) small debts left by first 
President **• gathering Interest - liable to 
be sued daily.'' April 19, 1842.- Diary Letter 
Book. 

67. Kemper *s. Diary Deo. 6, 1842. 
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fro* Boonville ni rnortd fro* the Ministry during this yeer 

which left the clergy of Missouri short of the oenonioel number 

for eleeting a bishop, but their ehoioe was expressed for Rew. 

Cieero Hawks of Haw York and the General Convention of 1844 eon- 

68 . 

firmed their selection. 

Dr. Hawks promised to rew in in the east after his 
conseoration until he had obtained {15000 for Reaper College. 

More unpleasantness had developed, meanwhile. In the internal 
relation of the school. President 'lutohinson had identified him- 
self so olostly with the finances that it was almost inevitable 
that he should be involved in oharges oonoerning its administra- 
tion when hard feelings developed. These difficulties were intensi- 
fied by even more distraotlng natters. Bishop Hawks was not fully 
aware of the extent of the College liabilities whioh, in fact, 
amounted to more than #16,000. When he waa finally oonfronted with 

the situation he olosed the school in 1845 and allowed it to be 
69. 

sold for debt. 

The Chur oh in Indiana had boon reported as struggling 
hut waking general progress during 1841 and 1842. Bishop Kemper 
was continually urging the diooese to elect a bishop of their own. 
This suggestion was considered at the convention in May 1843 but 
it was dropped because of the weakness and poverty of the fcplsoo- 
pal parishes in the state. In November 1643, the Missionary Bishop 
called a speoial oonvention to urge the eleotlon of a bishop for 


68 . 

69. Bp. Hawks to Bp. Kemper Aug. 22, 1845. "Is. Mss. 
30 0 61. 
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Indiana. Ten of tho olergy and nine lay delegates from tho 

70. 

Important parish** vor* present. The Convention ad ait ted 
the church at Fort 9ayn* as a regular parish. The balloting 
for a bishop resulted in the election of Bob. Ihooas Atkinson 
of Maryland with a salary of f600 to be paid quarterly, and 
the privilege of accepting a cure. Dr. Atkinson refused the 
election and Bishop Kasper was foroed to oontinu* his ministra- 
tions in the state. 

It was the opinion of the Convention of 1844 that 

the diocese was incompetent to elect a bishop at that tis». A 

number of the clergy had left the state, and the ehuroh in In- 

71. 

diana was too poor and feeble to warrant such a step. The 
Episcopal Church was progressing in the northern portion of the 
state which was increasing in importance due to the suocess of the 
Vabash Erie Canal communications. There were ten resident clergy- 
men reported to the Convention. Five parishes were Vacant. In- 
dianapolis remained unsupplled from 1840 until 1845, and the desti- 
tution at this important point was a great disadvantage to the 
Episcopal Churoh. A second Special Convention for the eleotion off 
a bishop was oalled in Septes&er, 1844; but its hopes were not 
realised. 


P/t ii P 9- CSU*cA.eL . H I&43. 

70., Vis. Mss. 27 0 158. 
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71. Journal of Oenerel Convention, 1844, p. 69. 
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By 1846, the Missionary appropriations for Indiana 

had boon reduoed. The annual "visitation of thda year vas a trying 

one to the Missionary Bishop* "I could in fact toil of daily annoy* 

an oe s , disappointments and trials", he wrote to his daughter, "and 

I begin to fear either that I an growing old or that my joyous 

72. 

temperament is departing. The reappearanee of the cholera which 

had swept the west for several years, and an epidenie of snail pox 

made it a particularly hard year throughout the state* "The heat of 

• 75. 

the weather, political and oanp meetings etc" had prostrated New 
Harmony so that it was difficult for the Pishop to gather a congre- 
gation in that town* At Carlisle it vas Impossible to hold serwioes 

at all* "We were assured that all the well persons in the town were 

74. 

required to nurse the sick." At South Bend the smallpox prevented 
any public assemblies. The same was true of La Forte, and there was 
not sufficient water in the oanal to permit a visit to Fort Bayne. 

The church at Miohigan City was still prosperous, however v The 
Bishop pronounoed it, "perhaps the be it within the bounds of my Mis- 
sion. " There were twenty organised parishes reported in 1845; fifteen 

were supplied with clergymen, but there was a need of ten more men 

76 • 

before the Chur oh could really extend in Indiana. 


72* Bp* Kemper to B* Kemper, Oct* 11, 1846, '*is t Mss.SO 0 85 
TS.Journ. of bighth Annual Convention of Indiana, 1846, p*8 
74* Journal of bighth Annual Convent* of Indiana, p. 17* 

76. Spirit of Missions, 10. p. 262 (1846). 
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Rev. S. R. Johnson was compelled to leave Indians 

in 1846* This was a groat blow to the Missionary Bishop. H I an 

deeply inprossed with the feebleness of the Chureh in this dioeese 

4 its rery precarious state", he wrote after hearing this news. 

The Annual Convention, held in 1846, again eleoted Rev* Dr. Atkinson 

76. 

to the Episcopate, but he again refused. "It was exceedingly grati- 
fying", the Bitfiop commented, "that in all the Ballotings - and there 
were several - not one vote was given for a low churchman. Two of those 

who were present - S. L. Johnson Indianapolis k Fairchild Logan sport 

77. 

were graduates of Kenyon and one was from the Va. school." 

In 1847 twenty 'two organised parishes in Indiana were re- 
ported but not more than six or seven maintained regular servioes. Rev. 
Samuel Bowman of Lancaster, Pennsylvania was elected to the Indiana 

episcopate bv the Convention of this year; but he like Dr. Atkinson 

78. 

declined to accept the offer. 

Tbs Chureh was not expanding in 1848; "And yet," the 

Bishop asserted after his annual visitation, "I perceive symptoms of 

growth, stability, and attaehsient whioh convince me that the dioeese 

79. 

of Indiana will one day be large and strong." Eighteen parishes 
possessed suitable plaoes of worship. The fund for the support of 
the fplsoopate was raised, in 1848, to 11000, and the Rev. Francis 
Vinton of New York was elected by the Annuel Convention in ppposition 

76. Jour, of Ninth Ann. Convent, of Ind. at Indianapolis, 
1846. 

77. ^ 'q\o VlSji^ggp. 31 G 33 

The institutions mentioned supported the- church theo- 
logical seminaries. ^ 

78. Bp. K sapor to S. R. Johnson, July 16, 1847, 7 is. Vss. 

31 0 149 also Perry -American Episc. Church, p. 268. 

79. Bp. Kemper tcK.. Adams,' Oct. 31 1848,-^13. Mss. 32 G 139. 
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to Rot* George Upfold of Pennsylvania, who woa the ohoioe of a 

dtrong minority mostly fro* the souther* part of the state* The 

refusal of Dr. Vintoa was a great disoouragoaent* "These sound 

Chnrehnen haws now dselined la th<> prettiest Banner," Bishop 

Reaper wrote In 1848. "Bow natural for the low Churchman to say 

80. 

'try our side and soe If wo have not sons self denial'"* The 

Convention of 1849 net in Indianapolis* The election of a bishop 

was the principal business of the session. The bote was oast for 

Rev* George Opfold, and to the great joy of the Missionary Bishop 

81. 

the oonseeration 

of Dr* Opfold, but he was finally sonseoreated in 1849 and Indiana 
was thus removed from the northwest mission* 

The eleotion of independent diooesans for Missouri in 
1844, and Indiana in 1849, left the Missionary Bishop free for 
further labors. His hopes had become lovingly attached to the 
Associated Mission at Nashotah, and he had taken up his residence 
in Wisconsin, as he h*d planned on his renoval from St. Louis in 
1844* By the time of the eleotion of ishop Upfold for Indiana 
the Episcopal chureh had been fimly planted in the old Northwest 
Mission and a new missionary jurisdiction was opening out before the 
Missionary Bishop, stretohing ever further to the west* 


80* Bp.Kemper to S* R. Johnson, Aug* 8, 1848* 
Kis. Mss. 52 G 116. 

81. Perry - Amer. Episcopal Churoh* P. 258* 


his consent to the election was obtained^ 
fo+ffp 'There was some diff lenity regarding 
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CHAPTKR XV* 


9n Itdhialoi of the 4tafifeqrt Mission* 


Substantial evidence of the growing missions ry inter- 
sat of tbo Protestant Episcopal fflrardh daring the early thirt- 
ies was supplied by the swelling revenues of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Sooiety. The burst of missionary seal in 

1885 was desoribed in the General Convention of that year as 

S 

a "Missionary spirit on which reliance may now be had." For 
the effloieut utilisation of this enthusiasm, however, some 
other organization was seen to be an absolute necessity, and 
in the formation of a new and adequate missionary sooiety, the 
theory of the Missionary Church, with new aims and agenolee 
of action had been evolved. It ras maintained that the ex- 
tension into new fields eould best be accomplished through 
the instrumentality of the Missionary Bishops, and it was 
under th^s impulse , as has been seen, that the eleotlon of 
Bishop Kemper to the Missionary Episcopate of Missouri and 
Indiana had taken place in 1635. 

The new sooiety, like the former one, was called the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary 3oeiety. A board of thirty 
members, nominated and eleotod by joint action of the two 

1 Vtdj. -2 O 

Z Tourn. of Gen. Convention, 1635, p. 65. 
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bon of tbt Oeneral Convention woo to oonstitute, vrith tbo 
biahope and ja irons of the society, the controlling Board of 
Kies lone • The Executive Committee of this hoard ma separated 
into domestic and foreign division-, each composed of eight 
members - four clerical and four lay* In order to stimulats 
the missionary interest of the Church, a monthly periodical, 
the Spirit of Missions, woe instituted as the official organ 
of the hoard* 

Vhe operation of the ho rd in the mission field was 
largely by the agenoy of the bishops. At the outset. Bishop 
Kemper, with tactful cose i derat Ion far die wishes of hie 
clergy, allowed each presbyter to make suggestions In regard 
to missionary stations, eppoindrents and salary directly to 
the domestic committee* subjeot tnly to his approval; but 
in 180? the beard deoided that every bishop most be reepon* 
elhle for the appointment of stations within hla jurisdict- 
ion* The selection was restricted In 1643 by die general 

rule that only towns of over one thousand Inhabitants should 

5 

be made neparete stations. In 1840 it was ordered that all 
official oorreapondsnee between die ommlttee and die workers 
in the field should bo conducted dirough the intermediary of 

g 

the birihop in charge. This arrangement wae not at all 

3 Joturn. of Con, Conv. 1830, p. 129. 

4 9os ppl Messenger and Protestant Ppisoopal Register. 

(Charleston, S.C*) XIV, p. 124, 

6 Spirit of Missions fir. Y* 1836- ) Vol. 8, p.337 (1843) 

6 Ibid., Vol. 11, p. £37 (1847). 
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HtiafwtMT to Bishop Knpff, Bat th« position of the 
00080 of missions woe rendered precarious la the early fort- 
ies by the combination of herd tinea In the country at large 
and party dleientlons within the Church, and Bishop Kemper 
did not permit himself to endanger It farther by orltlelsNB 
or expressions ef personal disapproval* 

The animal salary which the oemslttee allowed to the 
average mieolanery was $£60, made In quarterly payments, and 

n 

an outfit varying In value from $60 to §78* It wee hoped 
the missionary aid would be ef a temporary nature, but at 
the outset it was not determined just how long the assist- 
anee would be extended to any one station* The amount of tho 
stipend was net fixed by any hard and fast regulation, and 
variations were toads even from the first* A bouyaut young 
priest at Indianapolis , charmed with the sanguine promises 
of his prospective parish, wrote tS the Missionary Bishop 
early In 1837, "Bow Bishop, If tho Society will appoint me 
tho Missionary to Indianapolis A allow me $400 A an outfit, 

Z think I oould live on that with That they wd raise there* 

I find everything advanced there, a a here as elsewhere, A 
especially during Mia sittings of the legislature, board 
about $4 por week A houses owing to tho difficulty cf build- 
ing aoaroe* Upon tight hundred dollars I think we (himself 

f Dissatisfaction was expressed in hie diary. Sept* 6 and 
10, 184£, and in private letters, such as that to ’'liz- 
& froth Kemp r, Aug* 6, 1843* 7ls* TTss* £70, 103* 

8 Caswell, Henry - America and the American Church , p. £70* 
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to liaooo of op in Missouri was particularly good in 1858.** 

There nay hart boon unrecorded otations in whieh the salary 
subsoribed was faithfully paid from year to year, hat it 
la true that tho western parishes as a vhole were ready to 
undertake obligations upon hope and quite as ready to repud- 
iate then with the oollapae of the ephemeral expo otations upon 

Ux4 'Ll*-*-. 6u> JUXi Cla 

whioh the gonefoalty me- based. -By 1858 there -as not a 
self-supporting parish in the whole of Iowa, 16 and in Michi- 
gan, whioh eons ide red itself strong enough, in 1886, to or- 
ganise an independent dioeese with a bishop of ite own, tho 
diffieulty of sustaining the ministry was at one tins to 

great that It was apprehended all the olergy then con. noted 

16 

with tilt diocese would be obliged to resign their cures. 
Although the inoones of the western missionaries were usually 
somewhat greater than $860 1 this missionary stipend was the 
only amount of which they oould be absolutely sure. 

The adequacy of this salary aeemed to depend quite 
as much upon the man in question as upon external olroum- 
a tenses. Most of the Missionaries were married and many 
had large families. In regard to the clergyman at logans- 
port, Indiana, who, for himself, his wife and eight children, 
enjoyed the usual missionary bounty, the Bishop entertained 
tiie fear that "he end hla lady" had newer learned true eoonomy 

14 One planter cleared $9000 in thst year. Kemper Me. Diary 

15 Journal of the Annual Convention of P. E. Chur oh in Iowa, 
1864, p. 7. 

16 Journ. of Gen. Conv. 1841, p. 54. 
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on oxed.it fall la the course of 6 moo - As many of the mer- 

ohento of the place had largo capitals and expenses were ex* 

SO 

eeedlngly high." Indeed , it was almost impossible at times 
to get even living aoooranodatloas in 3t. Xoals. A letter 
written in November , 1836, stated, Expenses of travelling, 
board eto are much greater than they were a few months sines* 
Hot a house - seareely a room to be had* I am now residing 
at the tJ* 3* arsenal 2 miles below the oity, and am ti ns in- 
debted to an officer of the army for a home uh I could not 
find in 3t X*" 21 

Daring 1835 and 1836 rente and prloes were generally 
high and fluctuating. The financial erash Which followed 
this period of Inflated values wee keenly felt in the cities 
and many of the dispensing centres, bat seems not to hrwe 
af footed the rare! diet riots until the following yeere. A 
shortage of money eould not be felt in flections Where it wee 
rarely used, end the results of the restriction of credit 
were not immediately a? parent • The distress vhloh finally 
appeared in the late thirties and early forties was augmented 
by new finanolal troubles, and by looel difficulties uhloh 
accumulated and made the early forties years of real suffer- 
ing throughout the 7est* 3t* Xouia felt the oris is of 1807 
immediately, bat by September it had rallied to some degree* 

20 Kemper Ms* Diary, Dec* 12, 1836 * 7is* ’'os. 

21 Bp* Kemper to B. Dorr. Jefferson Barracks, Mo*, J?ov* 29, 
1836* Kemper Ms* letter Bk, Kay 36 - Mar* 37 71s. Mbs. 
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The situation was described in a latter of that date, "The 

crisis Is past in St loxds and altho money la as aoaree aa 

it veil con be there is much building p*>ing on* Prices are 

22 

as high aa ever or' nearly ao*" By 1638, the business men 
of the oity though relleTed”stlll felt poor*" Suoh oondltions 
naturally hampered ohuroh work. Financial aesi stance from 
the Best became leas generous aa the money Treasure began 
to be appreciated* The an thus la am for missions had not yet 
exhausted Itself, however, and donations continued to oome, 
although more sparingly* As early aa "ay, 1836, a Phila- 
delphian had Informed Bishop Kemper, "The time for profitable 
land speculation haa passed - but this may not extend beyond 
Philadelphia* Z am told that a large amount of 0* 7* cap 
haa been invested in Western lends. The great presntire for 
money which has existed all thia spring and which still oon- 

tlnuee would also Z fear be an obetaola to any plan for pur- 

23 

chasing land euoh aa you propose*" As the major jb rt of 
the Kplsoopel missionary work was urban, the financial con- 
dition of the western towns af footed not only the living 
oondltions of the missionaries, but the success of their lab- 
ors as well, and the retrenchment of eastern speculation 
during 1836 and '37 touched the missionary causa, in the 
earns way, by increasing the general depression in the Fast, 

22 Bev. Peter Hinard to Bp* Kemper, St. Tunis, ?'o*, Sept. 13, 
1837, t7is. KBs. 180 7. 

£3 lewis AShhurst to Bp. Kemper, Philadelphia , May 10, 1836* 
Trie. Mas. 16 0* 
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thus rendering looal support of the laborers more difficult 
sad et the seme time door easing the sanletenee whioh wee ex* 
peoted from the eestern cities. 

Outside of the larger towns, hard times began to be- 
come apparent by 1838. The cost of the necessities of life 
upon the frontier differed eo widely with the distance from 
accessible dispensing oentres, and ether varying conditions 
that no generalisation can be made* Prom 71 aeons in a mis- 
sionary wrote in 1839, "In a oountry abounding as this docs 
with the principle necessities of life one would suppose the 
means of living ought to be cheaper, but with the exception 
of broad and meat everything is extremely high. Pven flour 

A 24 

has been as high ss 10 a barrel and 1' now hold at nine.” 

The clergyman at Mineral Point wrote in the same year "every- 
thing here is enormously dear. I pay thirty dollars a month 

merely for board and lodging, hashing is %£6 a dozen and 

£6 

everything else in proportion." It must bo remembered, 

however, that conditions in the lead region were particularly 

trying in 1839 owing to the state of Mississippi navigation. 

•Hie trade from the mper mines had to : e completely suspended 
£6 

for a time and this added to the general depression in north- 
eastern Iowa, northwestern Illinois and southwestern Vinsons in. 


£4 Spirit of Missions, 4: p. 63 (1839). 

28 Bev. Tteton to Bp. Kemper, Mineral Pt#, 'Vis., Boo., 
1839. vis. Mss. £20 14. 

£6 liles /eekly Pollster, v. 6V, p. 182. fHov. 16, 1839). 
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In the »ve ynar prions in the lake towns of Visoonsin wore reasonable. 

In Iowa, however, partial orop failures caused by drought in 1888, oom- 
plicated the situation. It was but natural under these olrounstanoes 
that the nissionaries found themselves in financial difficulties even 
before troubles in regard to ohuroh polity became orfctieal enough to 
affect the missionary cause* 

Complaints as to the insufficiency of the Missionary 
salary began to ocme in to Bishop Kemper as soon as the missionary 
jurisdiction vas formed, but the most trying period for the Vest and 
its missionaries urns not reached until the forties* In oonjuntion with 
the external difficulty of hard times in the lest, the internal dis- 
sent ions of the Episcopal Church hampered mlsd onary Interests after 
I860* Unlike the derangement of the times, however, the virus of 
party enmity within the church was not confined to a few brief years* 

Then the new missionary policy had been undertaken in 1886, hi($i and 
low church differences had not been aggravated by the tra atari an dis- 
putes of the Oxford theologians, but they had existed in the Episoopal 
Church since its organisation* As early as 1820 the Episcopal seminary 
of Virginia, whioh vas evangelioal in its leanings, began to interest 
itself in foreign missions* Vhen the missionary field vas divided for 
convenience of operation between the domestic and foreign onssnlttees, 
it became a matter of taoit understanding that the low-church party 
should exert its liveliest efforts in 
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behalf of foreign missions, leaving the domestic field largely 
to the high-churbhmen. The average churchman at the time, 
while tending toward high or low churoh policies in conviction 
and practice was not yet so committed to one party or the 
other that he could not appreciate, intellectually at least, 
the position of the opposing faction* The result of the tract - 
arlan disputes was to complete a definite cleavage which was 
evident in 1840 and 1841* By 1642, this division had begun 
to tell upon the missionary policy* 

During the period from 1835 to 1838 the missionary treas- 
ury had more than doubled its receipts, and the sphere of its 
ope rations had been enlarged two fold* As against $27,621 
collected for domestic and foreign missions together in 1835, 
the receipts for the domestic missions alone had been $22,66 2 

27** 

in 1837. In 1838 the committee received $26,646. The oontri- 
but ions came from 306 out of 865 parishes. The claims of 
domestic missions were urged so insistently in 1838, that a 
resolution was suggested in the General Convention to reduce 
the appropriations for foreign and increase those of domestic 
missions. The report from the diocese of Maine complained, 
"Current religious sympathy is so directed to the West that 
attentien to equal wants in a different quarter can scarce 
be arrested*" The receipts for 1839 were $32, 006, of which 


2 (*••» Spirit of Missions 3; p. 
Ibid. 2; p. 201 (1837). 
Ibid. 5; p. 239 (1838). 


248 (1838) 


Journal ’of Gen. Conv. 1838, p. 46.^ 0 r »-" 
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ran $26,660 was contributed by 284 out of 1036 churches. 

In gratification over the final cmmmt , no mention was made 
of the foot that the number of contributing parishes mas 

t 

decreasing* In this year the committee retained in its trees* 
ury the largest balance after meeting lta liabilities *hien 
it was to experience before 1809. 

■?ith the opening of the forties the p rlod of tribulat- 
ion approached for the domestic committee; by June of 1842 
it waa well upon them* The subscriptions for the latter year 

showed a falling off, and expenses exceeded receipts by more 
* 84 

than $4000* The number of organized churches was greeter 
than existed in 1841, but the number of larishos contributing 
to domestic mien ions had decreased* As the missionary salaries 
were paid in quarterly installments the state of the domestic 
tree eury was evident upon the field of ore it was made public 
by the annual report in June* 

The shortage of revenue oame at a time particularly 
embarrassing to the missionaries* The 7eatern Church, always 
financially dependant upon the east, found itself in complete 
reliance upon the millenary board at the moment when otrong 
fe ling was setting in against the party that maintained dom- 
estic missions* The yoars following 1840 were orltiosl ones 
throughout the country. Bank failures and the repudiation of 


33 Spirit of Missions 4; p. 218 (1839). 

34 Ibid. 7; p. 192 Be. (1842). 
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state debts disastrously complicated the currency problem 
which had bean difficult at the beat, and prices and values were 
seriously affected. Such conditions Intensified the force of 
other factors tending to lessen the missionary revenues. In 
1841 the United States Bank of Ihiladelphla suspended operat- 
ions and Bishop Hooper lost on tha exchange of United States 

36 

Bank notes (of i&loh he had a fair supply) at the rata of 11&£* 

"The error lasting talk of ererybody now is money money 'til I 

gat aiok of hearing it,” Elizabeth Hamper wrote from Thila- 

delphla in 1848, "There has been the greatest trou ble vrith 

the elroulstioa. " ; e thomht ourselves ae&safe aa possible 

but there seems to be danger now from a certain quarter (buei- 

37 

ness failures in Be w Orleans)” Another lettar vividly 
deeoribed tha situation in Pennsylvania , "Our oommeroial con- 
dition is getting worse and worss every day*** Money affairs 
in Philadelphia ara very bad the Oirard Bank has failed - 
Pennsylvania Bank do - and what is worse there is a deficit 
of $800,000 of atato money w' ioh was to pay the interest on 
our ate e debt due yesterday**** 3everal othr of the Ihila 

delphla banbs ara totering, and their failure la daily ex- 
38 

paoted." Although the supporters of domeatie missions wart 

35 

36 Kemper Ma v . Diary. Aooeunta for Fab. 1841. 7 la . Mas. 

37 Flisabeth Kemper to Bp. Kemper, Philadelphia, Peb. 16, , 

184 £ , V/ia. Mas. £5(1 161. 

38 Kev. George tfpfold to Bp. Kemper , Mount Hobart, Pa., 

Feb. 2, 1842, tfis. Ha. 260 143. 
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not eonfinod to Pennsylvania, nm of tho aoot influential of Bidiop 

Kotor's personal frionds were of that state, and difficulties in 

Fhildeiphia were particularly Important for that reason* 

The banking situation in the western states, meanwhile, 
36. 

was alarming. The Bank of Missouri stood firm. Its notos wars 

frequently used by the national g ow en nnent to pay off its oblige- 
3T. 

tions, but the situation in Missouri was necessarily complicated 

by the ihilures in neighboring states and by numerous failures in 

Missouri itself* In 1841 a prominent merchant of St* Louis stated, 

"Our money market is in the worst state and exchange on H Y will 

38. 

now command 5 8 6 pr et prom ium • At that time the peroentage 

39. 

of premium was yet higher in the Missouri Riwer towns. In Kentuoky 

40. 

a Mow York draft ocanmnded 9JL premium in 1841, while in April, 1842, 

41. 

such a draft drew 8% premium at Indianapolis and 4 % at Vincennes. 

Tho collapse of the banking institutions in Illinois eaused much 

42. 

difficulty during 1842* "I loose #61 on my Illinois notes," 


36. 


37. 


38. 

39. 

40. 
41* 
42. 


"And I will make provision to refund you with the 
best means that Uncle Sam has put into his hands 
to pay his chaplains whioh generally consists of 
notes of tho Bank of Mo. But if he oan squeose 
out the amount in gold I will make him." E*0.0oar 
to Bp. Kemper. Vis*Mss. 240 181. 

Oeo Underhill to Bp. Kemper, St. &ouis, Feb. 11, 

1841. Wis. Mss. 240 24. 

See letter of Ur. Meade to Bp. *emper, note 56 below 
Meaqper Ms. Diary Aeoounts, Bov. 1841, Vis* Mss. 


Ibid. April and May, 1842. 

Ibid, March 21, 1842. 
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the Bishop wrote to his daughter in March; aid later in the 

ease tost he wtote, "I hare in my pootot $102 of Illinois 

money whioh was perfeotly good rtisa I left St. Louis , and 

which is north Tory little at present*” 4 *’ Ao count a that had 

47 

be in paid in Illinois notes frequently had to be resettled 

end the possesstr of such money was fortunate to dispose of it 

48 

without total loss* The private drafts (generally at from 
three to sixty days sight) by mesne of which moot of the busi- 
ness of the western mission waw transacted, fluctuated on 
moeount of the oondltlon of the local money marhet, and accord- 
ing to the reputation of the mn or institution upon whioh 
the draft was drawn* As most of the important drafts were 
upon Hew York, the mission stood to rain more often than to 
lose by this uncertainty, but in the transact ion of looal 
affairs the difficulty was sometimes e serious one. 

(told was seldom to be obtained and commanded on 
appreciable premium. Indeed so greet was the pressure tor 
Gash or roliabls paper that the Interest obtainable was 
excessively high. A letter from Boonville, Missouri, in 
1841 illustrates the oumbereome business mothods employed as 

46 Ai<44 ^ n t S. /C Jk***j*-o\. 3 / y *0. hruo ) 

47 I will repay your loss on the 111 8 20 notes*”* Pay T ' 

Dick if the note I rare him was bad* Bp* Kemper to 
T S Davis. Letter Book in Diary 13, Mar* £6, 1842. 

48 Knolose 80 Shawneetown money to be got rid of for me,eto* 
Bp* Kemper to ?. ?• ^eaks* letter Book in Diary 13, 

April 1, 1842. 
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*•11 as the demand for money. "I availed myself Af tho draft, 
for 4560 vhiob is tho spocifie sub in tho hands of tho Cobb ittoo 
as I SB infornod •* and for tho bal&noo 1 drew on tho credit of 


46 • 46« 

Br Peake's draft on J Parker Doan Esquire for #96 whioh 

together with the 10 per oent premiun on the funds in Bov York #386 

sake the sub #486* I enolose Hr. Peake's draft to hr. Doan requesting 

hia to place the balanee to his Ur. Peake's or edit. I was offered 


five per oent a Booth- with the best security for the use of the surplus 


t 


47. 


but I did not feel ay self warranted in placing it at uiprous interest.” 

It was reported in Ioea that an Episcopal olergynan was tyreoeiving 40 % 

48. \ 

a year ipon bis money, but the oharge of usury was not an unco — on 

one to be raised falsely against asn of any religious prehensions. 

\ 

By aeans of a siailar charge an attesqpt was aade to discrd^iit the Epis- 
copal missionary at Mok Creek, Wisconsin^ by aeousing hia\of obtain- 
ing 50JS interest on loans to the Indians* An investigation showed 

49. 

that the charge was without f ovulation* Interest in the early 

forties reached 16 and 20 per oent, however, while in 


46. Mr* Peake was s olergynan formerly of 
Boonville, but noting at the tine as the 
Bishop's assistant in Christ Chureh, St* 
Louis* 

46* J* Parker Doan was a merehant-bafcker of 
St. Louis* 

47. Rev. C. Meade to Bp. Kemper, Kexington, be.. 
May 10, 1841* Ms. Mss* 240 99/ 

48* Kemper Ms. Diary, June 28, 1842* 

49* Investigating ocnaittee to Bp* temper Apr. 
14, 1842* Wis. Mss. 260 56. 
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ordinary years 10 and 12$ appear to hara meseured the normal 
demand for money In the tfeat* 

"The timet art now awfhlly bard at St* lonls,” the 
Bishop wrote. In 164£, while Hi* money pressure was at lta 

worst, ”aomo of otur beat people hare failed*” 64 Failure 

55 

after failure wee recorded in 3t* Louie alone, but the die- 
treat waa not oonfined to that city. The Instability of 
the missionary income at sueh a time waa a serious matter* 

By Deo ember the atate of the missionary flnanoea necessitate** 
the oalling of a special meeting. There was at that time a 
defiolt of $7000 for the domestic ocnrittee , and of the 144 


54 Bp* Temper to Elisabeth Kemper, A 

;7ia* Mss. £60 09s 

55 Letters llto the following fdre a more fifid pioture of 
existing oondltiona than a mere statement ef the fast. 

St* Louis Feb 6 f 184 2 - John Stagg has broken up - fail- 
ed to the amount of sereral thousand dollars* You know 
he was one of the most aotire and enterprising merchants- 
owned one whole boat and shares to a large amfount) in 
one or two others - his infested capital was la^e - 

Be may reoorer but I tear not** * Trowbridge has also 
gone by the board 

F* F* >ake to Bp* Kemper. 

Says Tracy’s failure is bad - & Tease Charles *n & Blow 
eto have gone too* Sept 5, 1842, Kemper Vs. Diary. 

Dinner at Hoffmans I 1 am he is deeply inrolfed* 

Dot* 10, 1842, Kemper Me. Diary* 

Feb* 20 - 1845* The State gofornments ore deeply in 
debt - and v.orse times than ever ere anticipated Dr 
Hoffman, l’d Treoy Jos Kline end many other m r chants 
hafe lost their all - end seme families have mowed from 
the oity not an indifldual as I told you in m;: last let- 
ter oould be found to lend the Collage (Kemper College, 
Mis ourl) a dollar * can oolleot but a mail portion 
of the tuition bills*** There hats been so many failures 
in D. Y* that that resource (to pay the professor's sal- 
arlea) may be much diminished (subscriptions in the east 
are deficient $500) wh(loh) ha (Pr . Carder) intended to 
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itatloaa maintained upon the lists, mors thm hal3? were dost- 
ittrto of services. The rihortege was met by a special ool- 
leotlon on Culngoageslma Sunday, 1643, Aslds from tv is col- 
lection, the receipts for 1843 wars smaller than ever. 

In order to tempt missionaries into the West, It was 
ordered that the salary of the married clergymen be raised to 

#600, end definite regulations sere adopted in regard to 
66 

stations* Considering the unpropit ions state of the 
tress* ry, these nominal changes had little bearing upon act- 
ual conditions. By 1844, sren the Missionary Bishop he -an to 
be sprrehsnslTe* The allowances for parts of his min ion 

war* eut annually, the appropriation fbr Indiana being as 

, 67 

low in 1847 as #1,780. Missouri, which passed out of his 

67 

jurisdiction in 1844,was out in that year from ^1666 to $647* 
Bishop Kemper's discouragement was mingled with Irritation, 

Ha was a high-churchmen , but ha was not an extremist, and 


male up out of hie own pocket or by soliciting farther 
aid* The latter soon beoeme v opeless from the change 
of the times* 

Bp* Kemper to Hot* H. Caswell - Kemper letter Booh, 
P 1839 - May 6, 1853, Tie* ? r se. 0. 

There wee a reason, however, for painting as dork a 
picture of flnanoea aa possible in this last latter, as 
Bp* Kemper was explaining why the services of Mr* Caswell 
to Kemper Collage would no longer be continued at his 
formtr salary* 

66 Spirit of Missions, 8: p* 337 (1843)* 

67 Apportionments found in Treasurer's annual reports in 
Proceedings of Hoard of Missions, printed in Spirit of 
Missions* 
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his views were maintained with the utmost toleration for 

oo nf llotlng opinions in the minds of his olergy. Acrimonious 

partisanship to the detriment of a truly saored cause was al- 

nost beyond his comprehension* By the end of 1644, two high 

66 

church bl 'hope had been suspended from their sees, and at* 
tools were being made against ethers of the party* The Mis- 
sionary Bishop himself was the objeot of attack in 1846 and 
again in 184T,®* and he felt that the dooestio o com It tee was 
not dealing Justly with him or his mission* 

Ceasing to expand operations in the field was 
no longer a sufficient eoonony* It was necessary that oper- 
ations actually be reduced* The annual report of 1847 Showed 
a deficit of fl4 t 000* The Board resolved to provide a con- 
tingent fund to be used for the payment of salaries in those 
years when receipts were not egual to liabilities* Before 
it could be collected, however, another installment of salary 
fell due* The oommlttee was antorised to borrow the neces- 
sary funds, but it refused to meet the accruing indebtedness 
in this manner on the plea that the annual interest on 


66 Bishop Henry Ustiok OnAerdonk of Pennsylvania was forced 
to leave his diocese in 1641, charged with the use of 
a drug taken on aooount of ill health* In 1644, Bishop 
Benjamin T* OnAerdonk was tried (with distressing news- 
paper publicity) upon accusations seriously affecting 
his oharaoter* Sin Bishops voted against nis suspension; 
Bishop Kemper wee one of these* 

69 He was Charged with the misuse of funds for his mission, 
and with partisanship, particularly in the ease of Bishop 
B* T* OnAerdonk of Hew York, whioh reourred in 1647* Ac- 
cording to the letter olted below (note 66), Bishop Kemper 
was not as innooent of the letter Charge as he proved 
himself to be of the former* It must be remembered, 
however, that Bishop Kemper was never a stern Judge. lie 
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60 

suoh a loan would amount to $600 or #1000* The exasperation 
of the Missionary Bishop turned almost to bitterness* Ho was 
besieged with scmplaints from every pert of his mission* From 
Book Greek, Wisoonsln, the missionary wrote, "I hardly know what 
to do* The remissness of the Committee causes me muoh uneasi- 
ness**** What we nedd most in the family - i*e* provisions eto 
• oannot be bought on ere d It • In a few days I must have flour 
and today |6 in oash would hardly buy a barrel* I may be wrong 

but I oan not feel it ay duty to stay here and have the burden 
61 

of debt*" It had been Bishop Kemper's practice to eke out the 
ohuroh appropriations from his private purse, and from 1636 
to 1838 he refused to accept his own travelling expenses from 
the oommlttee In order to increase the money available for his 
Mission* Bis finanoial affairs would no longer permit suoh 
generosity, nor did he feel justified in indulging in it when 
the Churoh failed to endorse his labors with the necessary 
support* "You know, he wrote to a confidential friend, "the 


was not a keen thinker, and quite unconsciously he fre- 
quently oonfused issues and emotions* Bishop Benjamin 
Qnderdonk had been a boyhood friend and a college class- 
mate, and he felt, as did the other high ohuroh bishops, 
that there was some reason to doubt the evidence assem- 
bled against the Bl&op of Bow York* Aside from party 
sympathy, the lenienoy of the Missionary Bishop to his 
friend is not hard to understand, although it is also 
clear, in spite of numerous protests to the oontrary, that 
party spirit was not absent from his deoislon* 

60 Spirit of Missions* 14: p* 199 (1848)* 

61 ?• A* Haff - Journ. of Annual Convention of Wis*, i860*, 

p* 886* 
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mortifying and all but suffering state of many of the missionaries 

several of whom did not reoeive one sent from Dam* Com* 

58. 

from 1 Oct/47 to 1 Oct/48," And again, "Take good Dr Roger's 

ease. Be brot to Vi soon sin money enough to make the first pay* 

meat for some land - a wife - and 10 children* He taught school - 

he and his little boys worked the land at odd hours - and to save 

that land in consequence of the inability of the Don* Com* to pay 

him the salary they had pledged him at the proper time, he was ob- 

59* 

liged to borrow money at 12 per cent." 

Ewan the BiAop's salary was unpaid in part. "Bishop 

Chase the low Churoh Bishop of Illinois who has newer done an hours 

work dor the D. C. is paid in full*" Blfchop Kemper oom- 

plained* "From the day of my ordination until about 4 years sinoe I have had 

no difficulty about ay salary and now I feel that I am neither treated fairly 
60. 

nor honorably." The bitter hostility which had become evident at the 
trial and suspension of Bishop Benjamin Omderdonk again manifested itself 
during the attempts to reinstate him in 1847* Having exhausted other 
methods of urging the demands of his mission. Bishop Reaper finally re- 
sorted to his claims as an upholder of the high churoh party. "Did 1 not 
go last year to the General Convention with 17 votes in favor of termina- 
ting the punishment of 

68. Bp. Kemper to Rev. S. A. Johnson, Bov* 4, 1848. 

Vis. Mss. 820144. 

69. Ibid. March 16, 1848, Vis* Mss. 820 64. 

60. Ibid, Aug. 18, 1849, Vis. Mss. 880 46. 
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B. T. Ct Were I no* to rotlre fro* Vn it would in nil huann 


probability bo dlotmotod ***• and had I resigned the alas ionary 

of floe last year $s it not probable considering the distracted state 

of the ehureh that a low ehurohaan (a party nan) night hare boon 

61. 

plaood in sqr stead." 

With snob unoertain resouroos at their oosaand. it 

is Interesting to see he* the western aisslonaries wore faring 

during this period. After 1844. the effects of hard tines became 

less apparent in the Vest, although looal oirouastanoes oould force 

then to reappear. Prioes in general ware rising* In 1848 and the 

following years. Bfcahop Reaper secured board in St. i*suis for #6.00 

a week in advanoe. but he adaitted that he eould hare procured it 
62. 

at a lower prtoo. A Missionary in Burlington. Iowa, oonplained 

at a sonewhat later date that is was iapossible to aalntain his 

68 . 

faaily at a fraotion loss than #500 a year. lerertheless. the 

prioe of artloles produced for laaediate oonsuaption in Iowa was 
64. In 

low* *n the weatern 


61. Bp. Reaper to Ror. S.B. Johnson, Mow. 4. 1848. 

Vis. Mss. 820144. 

62. Bp. Reaper to Elisabeth Eestper. Jan* 18, 1848. 

Vis. Mss. 270,40. 

68. Spirit of Missions, 18: p. 190 (1858). 

64. A partial prioe list for vats at Bloowington, 

Iowa, in 1848 is printed in the Iowa Historical 
Reoord (Bos. 1*8, p. 840), and will serre to 
indicate this point. 

Pork • 1$ - 2e per lb. Eggs - 4^ per dos. 

Chicken • 761 per dos. Kild ducks - 6^ apieoe. 

Crop failures affected the prioe of grains wore adversely, 
and flour was relatively high. 

A sore ooaplete list for 1841 and 1842 is supplied in 
Annals of Iowa, Vol* 1*8, p. 77. Prioes were lover in 
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oommunltles as a whols the cost of provisions upon which 
there were no freight oharges did not constitute a large 
proportion of the annual budget for living expenses* This 
however, was dependent upon many conditions; the general 
fertility of the soil, the success of the orops, local 
epidemics hindering labor, the distance to the mill, the 
ability to get produce to any other than the looal market; 
all these, with other factors, affeoted prices so various- 
ly that any general statement oo morning the oost of food 

• 

is impossible* It is oertaln, however, that even in a 

period of rising prices, food was often moderate, and even 

low* "He (a ml 88 ionary in northern Indiana) assured me 

that the food for all his family did not oost $100 per 

ann* & it oonslsts of himself, wife her sister. Sc four 

69 

children and all actually & truly fat but his wife.” 

This would not have been possible in a bad year, but, in 
general, there was little reason vfcy the clergy should 


those years than previously, and lower than in suo- 
oeedlng years* 

Flour averaged $6-5*50 per bbl* 


Wheat " 

Per bu 

. *50 

Beef from wagon 2-4/ per lb 

Corn n 

it n 

37-50 / 

Pork " 


»? 

3-4/ " 

Oats 

f* n 

86-31/ 

Butter 

Pr 

lb. 

aver. 25/ 

Potatoes" 

n ii 

18-2 

Tallow 

If 

f» 

" 12$/ 

Onions " 

w it 

25-37® 

Sugar 

if 

IT 

" 12*/ 

Molasses" Per gal 

76/ 

Coffee 

ft 

It 

" . 20/ 

Honey ” 

IT It 

76/ 

Tea 

ft 

ft 

" $1.00 

Halls " 

" lb. 

10-12*/ 






69 Bp* Kemper to S* R* Johnson, liar* 16, 1648* Wis* 
Use* 32§ 64* 
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hm suffered teioal want la the forties If their mgir stipends 
had been faithfully paid* 

Tha raaort to secular labor for support in oasa of 
finanolal dlffioultias vas dlscountenanaed, bat fortunately it aas 
ooaaidarad quite consistent with tha elerioal calling to open a 
school* Bor vhioh la aost parts of tha Vast there aas a great de- 
■and* Many of the olergy vara able to support themselves without 
such efforts* "Think," the Biship wrote to his daughter ef his 
Rev. George Flake, Richmond, Indiana supporting his wife and 

66 . 

ohlld oomfortably and oertainly most neatly upon #260 a yea r." 

In eonsequenoe of this ability praise was bestowed upon tha ex* 

oellent Mrs* Flake on every appropriate occasion* In 1644, the 

visitation of Indiana brought its Bishop further gratification of 

this nature* On this journey he saw "Eoonomy superior even to that 

of the Flake's. Thus far his Mr* Vaux salary has been at 

the rate of #200 per aim. Be has sa cured 80 sores, built a log 

house with soaw fenoea and has oblekens and duoks eto but is yet 

unable to buy a eow* His lb ally now consists of his wife and a 

67. 

little girl about 6 years old. The glad surprise evinced upon 
suoh oooasiens seems to imply that they were rare* Fhr more often 
Bishop Keaqwr was forced to make eomment upon the laOk of eoonosqr 
among the clergy. The 


66* Bp. Kemper to Elisabeth Kemper, May 27, 1843* 
Vis. Has. 270 76. 

67. Ibid. Aug. 6, 1844, *ls. Mss. 29 0 22. 
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unfortunate vim vho eould not make the olorloal lnoeaoa wet 
oontlnpenei.es ease in for a good deal of unoffioial Episcopal 
censure. The ease of the wife of a missionary at Vincennes, 
Indiana, who received from her husband the gift of a gold 
wateh was made tho subject of special refer woe. A ais sionary 
at Madison, , Indiana, presented his wife with a piano purohased 
upon eredit. It was intended that the instrument should bo used 
in assisting toward tho foully support, but tho Bishop sadly 
renarked when he visited the parish, "Here as in too nan* other 
eases, I have groat cause to lanent that yomg clergymen will 
so often narry foil 1 ah lasy wives." 

Frou this consideration of the general finances 
of tho Demestio Cosodttee as well as tho conditions confronting 
tho missionaries during tho thirties and forties, it can bo 
seen that the lack of sufficient salary would render tho 
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procuring of able men to fill tho western stations an almost 

insuperable difficulty. The Episcopal Missionary Association 

for the West, a Pennsylvania organization especially interest* 

ed in Iowa, oomplained that the salaries were so notoriously 

low that men "who could procure respectable settlements in 

the elder dioceses thought of the western missionary field 

74 

as a last resort.” The eff Iciest and educated olergyman 
whose training had developed a love of study and a prefer* 
enoe for a settled course of life did not seek the West* 

Too often the men uho responded to the missionary oall were 
but the spiritually or mentally "maimed, halt, and blind", 
whose ministrations were little eredlt to the ohuroh in the 
thriving western communities* 

Hardly a public utterance of Bishop Kemper's can be 
found which does not contain a reference to the "laok of 
laborers in the harvest*" General missionary Interest pro* 
vailing at the time of his consecration mislead him as to the 
extent of real missionary sacrifice the olergy were willing 
or able to undergo* He was the recipient of numerous letters, 
expressing a willingness to go West if a suitable offer were 
made* These generally came from men Ignorant of the only 
kind of offer ihioh the West was able to make* His first 
return to the Bast in behalf of his mission began the prooess 

7 4 Proodedings of the Bpisoopal Missionary Association for the 
West (Philadelphia, 1865, p« 7* 
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of hi a tvaktniag to actual oonditiona. Like Riahep Chaae in Ohio 
end Illinois, Biahop Smith in Kentucky, and Biahop Otey in Tenneaaee 
the Missionary Bidiop began to realise a lmo at immediately that the 
West mu at supply its own ministry. This neoessity introduced the 
distinct and extremely difficult problem of maintaining schools for 
the training of such native clergy. 

Pram the first/ Kemper College vaa burdened with debt 
The payment of the Mall foroe of teaohera and the expenses for ex- 
tension and improvements increased the original indebtedness from 
year to year. By January 5, 1842, 
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77 

the debt had reached $10,000 f and no plan con id be saggest- 
ed for lightening thin encumbrance bat to borrow the moant 

■ A 

at lo£ interest* The Fpisoopal In at it at ions were not the 

only ones in danger daring the forties* "Fran late accounts 

we see that many of the colleges in the 'Jest ere likely to 

suffer for want of funds if not go down entirely* Beecher’s 

Oollege in Illinois is likely to go by the board*** Shall 

this institution go down? If so, the Romanists hare the 

79 

ground for this generation*" The Romanists, indeed, were 

already preparing, in 1642, to absorb Kemper College* They 

had par chased a farm three quarters of a mile away end were 

negotiating for the land adjoining the oollege, and it was 

reported, that realising the situation^ they were desiroos 

of purchasing the lnstitotion itself* Bishop Hashes, who 

beoaas dlooesan of Missouri in 1644, did not appreciate the 

extent end nature of the liabilities he inh rited with Kemper 

College, and ho finally permitted it to be sold for debt 
81 

in 1846 9 Its brief existence did little to solve the prob- 
lem of providing a western clergy, and the hopes with whioh 

77 Kemper Es. Diary, Jan* 6, 1642. 

78 Ibid. Jan. 19, 1842. 

79 Rev. F* Corbin to Bp. Kemper, Apr. 3, 1842* 7is* !'ss. 

269 29* 

80 Komper Ms. Diary, Rot. 15, 1842. 
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it was founded ou» to nothing. 

Bishop Kemper' s fir at effort to supply his field with 
trained workers was not whole hearted ly supported by the ohureh at 
large. The bishops of the Vest were engaged in sinilar undertakings 
for their sore limited jurisdictions and were but luke-warm in their 
praises of the Mission College. Bashotah, the second ni a si emery insti- 
tution, however, created a real sensation, especially among the ranks 
of the low churchmen. The high church party was elated at its suc- 
cess, and certainly such a mission college supplied an inperlos need, 
rendering large services, while its financial demands upon the ehuroh 
were relatively slight. As has been seen, the inmates supported them-i 
selves by manual labor. "The nm total of our expenses for weekly 

board, lodging of ourselves - horses included - is from 12 to 16 
75. 

dollars'. 1" John gobart wrote in 1841. The party included at 
that time the three young deacons and the veteran western missionary, 
Richard Cadle, as superior of the order. Per the support of the mis- 
sion, farm land was put under cultivation to meet increasing expenses 
and extraordinary demands were met by the generosity of enthusiastic 
high churchmen from the East, who watched the venture with interest. 

After a time, however, donations were allowed to ooew through the 

74. 

Missionary Soolety and Bashotah soon found Itself in debt. During 
the Oxford antagonisms, the attacks 


73. Brack, C. Life of J. Lloyd Brook, p.SO. 

74. Lloyd Breek to Bp. Kemper, May 11, 1845, Vis. 
Mss. 27072. 
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upon the Miaaion were bitter. "The next 16 nee./ the Bishop 

wrote in 1844, "our tine of trial. If we survive that is 

Bashotah will be the most interesting and useful sehool in 
76. 

the Ch wreh. " At this tine there were nineteen students 

at Bashotahj thirteen were divinity students and fire were oan- 

76. 

didates for orders, so that it oould be seen wren thus early 
that the Mission was beginning to fulfill the expeotations of 
its founders. Successful as the venture proved, however, its 
benefi olal influence was not sufficient to affect materially the 
problem of a western ministry during the early days of the north- 
west Mission. 

It was a rare issue of the "Spirit of Missions” 

whioh did not present a list of vacant parishes in the Northwest. 

In desperation the Bishop wrote in 1847, "Shall Rone sent her 

archbishops? Shall the Methodists continue te follow in the 

track of the hardy pioneer, and shall we remain indifferent end 
77. 

inactive?" He susmed up the situation in his annual report of 
1868. "Perhaps no faot more foroibly illustrates the destitution 

j 

of olergymen in the Church than that the Philadelphia Association 
for the Vest whose attention has been particularly directed to 
Iowa, after two years of unreal tted efforts, have only sent into 
it two clergymen. 


76. Bp. Keeper to Stanford, in Kemper Ms. 
Diary, April 30, 1844. 

76. Brack, Life of J. Lloyd Breok, p. 43. 

77. Journal of Gen. Conv. 1847. p. 208. 
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neither of idiom one fro* east of the Alleghany Mountains, 

87 

*l^houg$i large aalaries were offered*" 

General conditions in the West were not conducive 
to stability for the clergy or the Church * Constant immig- 
ration and emigration swelled and depleted a parish so that 
a station thloh at the outset had been flourishing might 
need to be abandoned within a short tins* She westerner was 
erer moring farther on* Daring the forties semi-military 

88 

oompanlos of emigrants ware tearing for the Oregon oonntry. 

In the fifties the gold of California and even Australia lured 

89 

the floating population* "One great obstacle with whioh 
we hero to contend," wrote a missionary from Iowa in 1842, 

90 

"results from the extremely unsettled habits of the people*" 
The missionary fro* Bar ling ton in that state, asserted "Wo 
hare not gained mere by aoeessions than wo hare lost by re- 
movals * 71 thin the last two years we hare lost from that 


87 Spirit of Missions 18; p. 488 (1888). 

88 The Report of a meeting of Johnson County, lows, taken 
from the advertisement In the Iowa Cap It < 1 Reporter, 
March 11, 1848. gires fall regulations for the format- 
ion of one of these western oompanles* Tints of prices 
and wages in Oregon were also printed to tempt new 
members to join the emigrants. Migration to 
Oregon, in Iowa Journal of History and Politics* 

89 Journal of Annual Cone* of 7is* (1851 T 52 and 68) p* 82* 

90 Spirit of Missions 7; p* 6 (1842). 
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osuss Axil on* half of the families whioh at the ooere moment 

91 

of that period composed 07 congregation," She removals from 

Mineral Point, wi aeons in, in the year of the California rush 

92 

almost prostrated that pariah* The Bishop recognised that 
"This remaining in a plaoe a year or two and then leaving is 
money thrown away, end an almost irreparable injury to the 
Chur oh . 

Eve* when e suitable missionary oould he secured and 
eonditions were favorable for retaining him at hie station, 
the Episcopal Church still encountered difficulties arising 
from the need of a proper edifice* The Baptists, Methodists, 
and, oftentimes, the Presbyterians carried on their rural 
missionary la ora (and frequently their urban labors as well) 
by means of the eamp meeting, and nature demands no real for 
her pavilions • The ohurohoa which were ereotod by these 

94 

denominations were generally plain, cheap, and unadorned. 

The Episcopalian Congregations were never permitted to avail 
themselves of the oemp meeting style and rarely of its 
accommodations • The first services in a newly instituted 
pariah might be held in the court house, the school house, or 
the Masonic hall, but almost immediately some mors suitable 

91 Spirit of Missions 14) p* 190 (1849). 

9£ Ibid* 15) p* 65 (1650). 

98 Bp* Kemper to S* W, Manny 3opt* 6, 1641* ffia. Mss, 

£58 £ 5 , 

94 Caswell • Amer • and the Amer. Ch. p* £69 sq* 
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habitation waa sure to bo demand ad Proudly proclaiming tksm- 

aalraa aa they ofton did, "by far the moat respectable portion 

95 

of tho community," tha Episcopalians desired to worship in 

ohturdhea of soma taato and beauty in apita of aa inability and 

dia inclination to pay for tha privilege • It waa Bishop Hamper's 
96 

conviction that plain, oh cap, aran temporary plaooa of wor- 
ship befitted the condition of a parish suprorted by mission- 
ary aid. Occasionally a western congregation ooald be in- 
duced to adopt stmh a plan, bat more frequently, regardless of 
Epiaoopel admonitions, the parishes of the Horthwest indulged 
in ehnrches the eoat of ihleh wae beyond their ability to pay. 

An Episcopal church was planned at Ohioags in 1856, which 
97 

was to cost $20000* At Alton, in the same year, subscription 

promises were made with enthusiasm. An Alton speculator oho 

had laid out his entire fortune of $12,000 In town lota in 

1854, rnd who claimed in 1856 to hart received $80,000 for one 

quarter of than, earns forward as tho financial backer of tho 
98 

enterprise* But alas for plans and sxpeetatiensi Any gen- 
eral or looel revere ee inolined the westerner to repudiate 
debts of this nature* The e root ion of ohurohes in tho north- 
west was not sufficiently advanced in 1856 to fed the 


90 Wia* Mss. 190 152; Spirit of lilnslana 4; 167; Proceedings 
of Board of Missions 1859, p. 41; Wis • Mss 170 61. etc* 

96 Ann. Conr. of P. E. Ch. in Diocese of Indiana, 1841, p.26; 
Ibid, 1842 and 1845, p, 12; Wis. Mss 520 48, etc. 

97 Bp. Hamper to B. Dorr, liar. 10, 1856. letter Book II, Peb. 
to April, 1836, 7i is. Has. 0. 

98 Bp. Hamper to B* Dorr. I’ar* 5, 1856. letter Book II, ^eb* 
to April, 1836, 71a. iJss. 0. 
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financial pressure, tat the years rtiioh followed told heavily 

upon ohuroh subscriptions . At Indianapolis *700 was subscribed 

in the fall of 1827, aid upon this basis plans were made for 

a ohuroh to oost 33,500* The corner stone was laid In April, 

1638, and nothing more serious than delay Impeded the progress 

of the building* The burden of debt wo a detriment to its 

activities, however, for many years* Tor the church planned 

at Crawf ordsvllle , Indiana, In 1637, one half the required 

amount had bean pledged* "He (the local missionary) will not 

listen to the suggestion of building a plain ohuroh," Bishop 

Kemper complained* "It must be handsome end therefor H (Rev* 

99 

X* Hoyt) must go end beg*" In many sections of the West 

plans had to be abandoned altogether or church ee actually 

begun hed to be sold for debt* fWe had fondly hoped to be 

able to build us a respectable house of worship this summer, 

but the times are so extremely In rd with us at present that 

we Shall be unable to accomplish It without assistance from 
100 

abroad," the wardens of Trinity parish, Klohlgan City, 
Indiana, wrote in the spring of 1637* 

Some part of the expense incurred In building could be 
met by the sale of pews* In St* Touia this source resulted in 
an appreciable Income* After the annual sale of sittings In 
Christ Church In 1639, the Bishop felt greatly encouraged* 

"On Mon ay 60 pews were sold", he wrote, "7 of them for $500 

99 Kemper Ms* Diary, Tab* 1, 1837* 

100 Zebina Could and H* P« Holbrook to Bp* Kemper, Apr. 21, 
1837, Wia. Ms. 170 
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subject to an annual rent of 6 per oent. ^aeh pen was rained 

rad persona bid for a eholoe* Cur old friend the post master 

pot a 0&OO pew and paid 70 for the privilege of choosing It. 

The next day the pews were put up to rent at 10 per cent of 

their value and ao great was the competition that Mr* Shaw 

paid 47®** for the first oholoe and then selected ihe only pew 

that remained of the $500 ones and will thus hare to * ay thla 

year 97** The bonus for a choice continued for some time 

at $55 and now there la scarcely a pew excepting a few at 

the door which la not sold or rented* Many pews were taken 

by young men - and many were struck down to individuals with 

101 

whom none of us we e acquainted*” Bat thene advantageous 
sales did not prevent the church from being heavily in debt 
daring the forties, end the parochial finances became alto- 
gether unsatisfactory* In most of the parishes In the West 
the revenues obtained In this manner were slight* The 
ehurohe8 were not large and Then free sittings had been 
reserved for strangers and for negroes, the possibility of ^ 
realizing important sums from those remaining was diminished* 
The major part of the church expenses, therefore, eame lack 
upon the subscribers* 

J2a Indebtedness which appeared legitimate In vlww of 
the subscription list was often quits Impossible of collection 
and the result was likely to prove disastrous. "Something 

101 Bp. Emnpor to 3. F. Johnson, 7eb. 2£, 1839. Wishes* 

200 149* 

102 Caswall - Amer* and the Amer. Ch. p* 282* 
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Land •ndonwnti lessening the initial cost of 
building voro iomUmi aade by wealthy individuals, or, at leant, 
the lots upon which to build vara ganarall y donated or ohaaply ob- 
tained* In 1856 Governor D u noan of Illinois, one of the proprietors 
of Michigan City, Inch. ana, offered a lot to the first eboroh to put 
up a re speo table building* This was not an uncommon fora in vhioh 
to elothe the proposition, and sush an offer served as a method of 
loeal adverti seawnt . This propseed gift was far from oonteaptible 

when one considers the prioe of land in 1886, even in as remo te a 

98. 

section as Miohigan City* The ohureh at Evansville, Indiana, re- 
ceived a lot froa General Evans. General Harrison presented the 
lot to the parish at Tinoennes* Land donations were aost generous 
after the oollapse of 1857, and during the period of depression in 
the early forties* A young clergyman at Mineral Point, Visoonsin, 
was particularly fortunate in receiving gifts of this nature* "I 
have now in ay possession deeds from the proprietors of 7 town lots 
in that part of toon on min street next to the bank in 

expectation of procuring two lots more in the sane neighborhood. 

In addition I had four other town lots, inoluding the present grave 

« 

y^iard given me, for which, however, I have not yet got deeds. Also 
forty aores of mineral land within too alias of 


98. Gov. Dunoan was reported to have bought the 
land at the opening of the district for #100 
a quarter seotion, and within two years, be was 
able to sell it for #240,000, which was an in- 
crease of 100JL Kenper Us. Diary, Jan .27, 1887. 
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tiie town, 6 in about two hours time, I got upwards of seven 

hundred dollars subscribed, to be paid in cash and upwards of 

three hundred to be paid in materials fbr the new ohurch & 

all the subscriptions X pot are sure to be paid which is not 

108 

tiie case with all suoh here*” 

Attempts to obtain these donations were not always 
successful. An effort was made to get land from tiie New 
York Company which claimed ownership of the Half-breed Tract 
in southern Iowa In 1844, but the company was too deeply in- 
volved in litigation with sqnattora and aotual settlers upon 

109 

the land to be able to encourage the soheme* It was in- 
timated to Bishop Kemper in 1843 that Hr. Murray, the ’tnglirih 
proprietor of large traots of land in T7isoon0in,ml$it be 
interested in the cause of the Episcopal Churoh in that state 
and with this in mind the Bishop addressed him in behalf 
of an Episcopal College for the ;?est. The ext oat of the 
demand so horrified the Honorable Hr. Hurray that he arrears 
to have been almoat stunned. "I am quite aware,” he wrote 
in reply," of the great difference in value between land here 
(In rngland) and in Wisconsin and I Should have made no ob- 
jection to a demand including ten or twenty acres more than 

no 

the 'round actually occupied by the buildings proposed." 

"The honorable writes as If he really intended to give 

108 B. Eaton to Bp. Kemper, * 

Wla* Has. £20 61. 

109 Kemper Ha. Diary, April 1, 1844. 

110 Hon. Chas. A. Murray to Bp. Kemper, Nov. 4, 1642. 
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ns# the sit# for a college and that alone the Bishop ex- 
plained to hi* daughter, "Ho# absurd the notion that I would 
trarel hundreds of miles and expose myself for isy* to a 

midsummer sun to obtain say 4 seres equal in raise to fire 
ill 

dollars*” American proprietors understood western land 
raises more dearly, and oert8inly their gifts were inesti- 
mable to the oause of the church, for, although lend was rel- 
atlrely cheap in the early forties when the moot entendre 
building was in progress, the condition of the eh nr oh wae 
snob, as has been seen, that any additional financial burden 
could scaroely hare been borne* 

It was seldom that subscriptions and gifts were ade- 
quate to the needs of the parishes in the northwest, end 
the neoeasary funds could be raised only by speolal collections 
in the Bast* At the time of initiating the now missionary 
policy "systematic giving" had been urged upon Episcopalians, 
but hard upon this recommend; 'tion, the bishops and clergy 
of the West began a eerles of begging tours for colleges, 
churches, parsonages, salaries and all the varied missionary 
needs* The ITlesionary Bishop begged for Kemper College In 
1896, and the following years, and for Ha shot ah during the 
forties* A clergyman was sent from St* toula to be? for 
Kemper College throughout the South in 1640, but he found that 
Bishop Chase ^ed just preceded him begging fbr his college in 

111 Bp* Kemper to Elisabeth Kemper , Deo* 16, 1849* Wia, 

Has* £80 £6* 
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Illinois, and the Missourian waa fores* to retar a penniless* 
The assistant renter of Christ Chur oh was then, dispatched to 
the Bast to miss the necessary funds. A professor from 
Kemper Oolite was twice sent to Bngland for this purpose , 
with rery elight suocess. From Evansville* Indiana* ttno 
Missionary undertook a begging tour through Virginia and other 
sections of the Bast in 1641. The English reotor of the par- 
ish at Vincennes spent a year in England collecting for his 
cure. The dhuroh at BlohmonA* Indians* could be oompleted 
only after eastern solicitation. These constituted only a 
snail proportion of the personal visitations, end the number 
ef appeals delivered by private or open letters ms legion* 
The practice was alee resorted to by the ooanlttee #ien it 
found itself in financial straits* One ef the church rape re 
complained in 18217, "Is not the whole plan of sending out 
agents to make collections for this or that mission inoon- 
s is taut with the plan of systematic ehority whloh so many 
churches have adopted, and ell are advised by our eecloe- 
iastioal rules to adort?"*^ This remained a favorite re- 
source until 1848| vhen such individual s olio it at 1 ora were 
forbidden by the Board. 

By 1860 tiie financial situation of the Domestic Com- 
mit toe had become leas distressing. The receipts for 1861 
exceeded the expenditures and by 1852 the Committee was out 

ll£ Cospel Messenger XIV, p* 60 (1667). 
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of debt, bat not yet out of danger* The number of contribut- 
ing churches decreased each year after 1848, until in 1853 

113 

only 83 churches were giving to the cause of Domestic ’'lesions* 

The situation was so oritioel that a resolution was adopted 

to the effect that n the state of Domestic Missionary activity 

is such as to excite anxiety and pain? and it was urged that 

the re as one for this tor per be ascertained* The Protestan t 

Churchman had declared early in tills development that there 

was no reason to attribute the decrease in funds to party 
114 

spirit* A comparison of the missionary activity of the 
various Protestant denominations was made by the Gospel ?Toa - 
senger .and from the results the Ppiscopallans laid much flat- 
tering unction to their souls* The Presbyterian society, it 
was Shown, with a membership of 170,000 contributed $80,000 
to missions In general in 1844* This would mnount to fifty 
oents annually, or about one cent per week for eaeh member* 

Wie Baptists, numbering 600, 0C0, contributed $100,000 in the 
same year, or sixteen cents annually, being about one third 
cent per week for each member* The Methodists with a member- 
ship of 1,000,000 contributed *150,000, or thirteen cents an- 
nually, or one- fourth cent per week for each member* The 
Pnlaeopalians, on the other hand , with a communion of only 
60,000, contributed $80,000 in 1844, and this would mount to 

113 Spirit of Kiaoicns, 18, p* 385 (1653) 
raid Protestant Churchman, April 18, 1846* 
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a par capita payment of ll v 26 a year, or two and one -ha If oents 

106. 

par week. This was eold coafort, however, to the doaestio mie- 

aionary who oould sake his astiaata that the proportion of those 

contributions whioh want to doaastio aissions in the wary year of 

whioh the journalist boasted aaountad to an average payment of 

three-quarters of a oant a weak for eaoh tpisoopalian, and in 1863 

the par capita donation fall to a weekly awerage of five-eijrhte of 
10T, 

a cant. 

During this period, the Foreign Coaaittee had four 
times experienced difficulties. In only one ease was the shortage 
at all serious. Its reoeipts showed an almost uninterrupted increase 
from 124,000 in 1840 to 198,000 in 1859. While it is difficult to 
aeoount for this disparity without giving some plaoe to party spirit, 
it sust be reoognised that aside from any partisanship, the domestic 
policy was direotly before the eyes of all, and oould be seen to be 
a failure in many vital points. The Episoopal Churoh was late in 
undertaking aissions, and was almost always the last of the important 
denominations to on ter a given district. It had from the outset, 
therefore, to meet the rivalry of more firmly established denomina- 
tions, already preempting the field. It failed to reaoh the masses 

of the people. The ratio of its growth to the inerease of population 

108. 

was steadily declining. 


106. Oospel Messenger XXI, p. 63. 

107. Estimates wade from figures in Journals of the 
General Conventions giving the numbers of com- 
municants, and in Spirit of Missions, stating 
Domestic contributions. 

108. McConnell , The American Episcopal Church, p.343. 
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Brea a dioeese as old as Ohio, wh loh had bean dropped from 
the alas ionary lists in 1801, found itself unable to support 
It 8 churches unaided and was readmitted to missionary suppatt 
In 1866. Whether the lack of sympathy end financial suprort 
from the ohureh at large was the oause or the effect of the 
condition on the mission field, or whether fee two reaoted 
mutually upon eaeh other did not alter fee case* A r&rtlal 
failure was reoognlsed whether it was recognised with ex* 
pla not ions or with soousetlons* To remedy fee failure, re* 
eonotruotion of the board, readjustment of fee administration, 
fervent and frequent appeals and explanations had been em- 
ployed from time to time with little trail* 

By 1800 a group of thinking men lead by Per. Dr* 7* A* 
Muhlenburg of Bew York had tome to regard the failure ef fee 
Bplaoopal Churoh ae originating In something more fundamental 
than fee policy of this or that p-rty or oommittee* The com- 
mon people of America were indifferent to the church and 
the eril, as they aaw It, lay In the ohureh itself* The 
"Vuhlenburg Memorial" feioh wae submitted to fee General 
Contention In 1808 was not primarily a missionary document , 
but ite prorlalons lneluded fee missionary difficulty, and 
Its acceptance would haTO af footed a ohange In the position 
of fee Episcopal Churoh upon fee frontier, fee extent of wbiojr 

i 

it Is Impossible to estimate* 

"The aotual posture of our Churoh " , fee memorial af- 
afflrmed, "with reference to the great moral and social 
necessities of fee day, presents to fee minds of fee under- 
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After a 


118 

signed a subjeot of grave and anxioua thought." 
reeumd of the religiose needs of the Amerloan people , the 
memorialists raised the earnest enquiry, -"Whether the Prot- 
estant Eplseepal Church with her present oanonioal means 
and appliances, her fixed lnrariable modes of pnbllo worship 
and her traditional easterns and usages Is eom etent to the 
work of preaehlng and dispensing Ihs Cos pel to all norts of 
the lord in this land and sgef" The petitioners believed 
that this question most be answered in Hie negative* 

The memorial hinted briefly at three baalo dlff lenities 
which. It maintained, prevented the fullest usefulness of 
the church • The Fplseopate, It showed, was so restricted by 
conventional rales that It was powerless to aot beyond a 
certain prescribed district, and even within that district 
was hemmed In by limitations. Compulsory uniformity In the 
modes of worship - beautiful and endeared to thousands as 
the liturgy might be - was, it was urged, an insurmountable 
barrier to many. Finally, the qualifications for the 
Episcopal ministry mads It s olosed order to all save a msall 
number Who were made eligible by a training, difficult to 
obtain, and of doubtful efficacy for muoh of the strenuous 
labor which the Church must perform. As a remedy for thle 
last evil, the memorialist a rropoeed the revival of the 
primitive dlaoonate. Such men might be permitted to engage 

118 Ituhlenburg Memorial, Journ. of Can. Oonr. 1858, p. 181, 
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la secular p»r stilts for the ir support Chile they were spread- 
ing the influe no e of the Church • In substanoe, the memor- 
ialists asked for Protestant Christendom the privilege of 
union with the Episcopal Church without the necessity of 
adopting its external forms. They called upon the Chnroh to 
prove Its elalm to the title "Catholic n and lay aside den- 
ominational prejudices. 

The reception of this document woe worthy of its 
framers and their purpose. A oommittee of Bishops was given 
tiie responsibility of framing an answer to be submitted to 
the next General Convention in 1856. The report of tiie oom- 
mittee t however, fell fcr short of the ho es that had been 
lit 

entertained. It advooated alterations in the rubrics; 

it advised more general presohlng upon a wider range of sub- 
jects; it counselled greater flexibility in the services, 
b t the underlying eonoept of the Muhlenburg Memorial with 
i*s wholesome Catholicity remained unrealized. The memorial 
had touched the heart of the missionary difficulty, but the 
answer loft to the Mis ion Church no alternative but to win 
its own salvation in spi'e of fundamental disadvantages. 

A Jubilee in honor of the Venerable 3ooioty for the 

Proportion of the Gospel held in 1865 roused a spirit of 

120 

enthusiasm for the missionary cause, but the Domestic Com- 
mittee was again urging insufficient support by 1865, although 

119 Journ. of Gen. Cony . 1856, p. 549 so. 

120 Spirit of Missions, 19; p, 19 (1854). 
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its aotual recei-nts wore steadily Increasing. The Muhlen- 
burt Memorial, falling In Ita real design, had helped to 
heal partisan antagonisms , already beginning to pass away In 
their most hostile aspects. The broad tolerant Ideal which 
was taking font In the Episcopal Church was reflected In the 
General attitude toward the missionary oanae. Moreover, the 
most delicate and dangerous period for the western mission 
was passed, v/eak and dependent though the plant might be. 

It had taken root. Storms like those which could have ut- 
terly destroyed It In the early forties, oould not 
it by 1866 t :nd even the troublous times following 1868 were 
not enough to threaten the downfall of the ^pisoopal Church 
In tixe northwest Mission. 
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